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iiofure of the Vistcor.g- Consequently, 
presidents and Congresses were per- 
juring the height of M , ac v,ri to believe that Impossible oj- 
the Middle East crisis. President Nixon j c * cl jvcs could be attained in Southeast 
relied for Information- exclusively on ’ As j a v/ itli military force. Moreover, 
his intelligence bureaucracy. He did presidents v/ere misinformed shout 
not watch television and no more than j, ov - the Vietnam war was "progress- 
scanned the morning newspapers. His in g» There is a classic hesitancy Oi 
information came from the intelligence intelligence men to bring their lc-aot-is 
establishment. had news. When bad news is somc- 

That » I-'rosidi-nt can be the prisoner times reported, one must suspccv tuaw 
of the intelligence community and that intelligence officials may - 1 - • 1 «* 

it can sometimes lead him disastrously 
astray is illustrated bv the Cambodian 


✓ . 

tlv-ir own preferred foreign poucy, 
. vae u., 1 ^.™ which they tend to develop indepeim- 
intei venlion last spring. The President enlly. Note that dire wainmgs >/ ‘ _• 
announced to the world that life prin- C.T.A. of heavy Conimuiusr lniiltratio. 
cipal purpose was to destroy the. “ccn- in South Vietnam s goveriinv^u 
tral headquarters” of the Communists recently lc&Ucd to the pi eoS. 
in the area invaded by American What is the nature oi t ib 


forces. No such headquarters w 
found. One must assume that his intel- 
ligence was in part erroneous. 

Textbooks or. American government 
fail toynfc’.m us that for foreign and 
■defense ’.policy, secret intelligence is 
far more powerful than Congress and 
the Department of Slate. It can be 
more influential than the Chief Execu- 
tive. 'i he intelligence bureaucracy exer- 
cises a pivotal role in policy mailing 
but is rot effectively accountable to 
responsible officials. 

A President begins end ends his day 
viewing a picture of the outside world 
painted by secret intelligence. So the 
President is its potential prisoner. If 
he is insensitive to this clanger, the- 
nation could become its captive. A' 
"President might try to bring the Intel-., 
ligencc system’s efficiency under closer 
•surveillance. But none has moved ef- 
fectively to do it since the Central 
Intelligence Agency was created in 
•■19471 Tiie Cold War spawned mam- 
moth military intelligence agencies: 
the National Security Agency and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. They sup- 
plemented C.I.A., State Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission and F.B.I. 
No President from Truman, to Nixon 
has shown awareness of the problems 
posed by these enormous intelligence 
machines. 

Dean Achescm says he advised Presi- 
dent ' Truman when the C.I.A. was 

created that neither the President, the 
National Security Council .“nor anyone 
else would, be in a position to know 
what it was doing or to' control it.” 
President Eisenhower regretted that 
the fateful. U-2 flight t in’ May. 1PT0, 
had not been canceled.' Preskietit Ken- 
nedy confessed that “r.o one has dealt 
•with C.I.A.” President Johnson ignored 


- to build nuclear .bomb shelters, to fear 
bomber gaps, missile gaps, mud next, 
sutatariiis or .now missile s&p** They 
have made us assume, a Russian mili- 
tary threat to Western Europe m the 
past and a ballistic missile dcienre 
crisis in the future. Intelligence esti- 
mates have come to control our lives 
by dominating the ^allocation cu .na- 
tional resources. . 

Because America’s highest govern- 
ment officials do not adequately mom- 
tor secret operations, the intelligence 
establishment exerts undue influence 
on policy. A vast bureaucracy, has 
grown up "in great confusion over its 
purpose and functions, the effect is 
that the government does not always 
Enow whet it. is doing in the intclii- 
m a chin® on which policy makers have ge nce field. Duplication is rampant, 
so often so willingly and so danger- Opportunities abound for bureaucratic 
ou-lv relied? One certain answer is that self-serving. '' ' 

nobody knows all about it, its orgam- Technology promises that rotelh- 
7 .,tlon its methods. And no one con- g encc opsra tions will continue to cx- 
trcls it. Not oxen the President. . pand j n scope and increasingly will 
The vast and highly compartmented ' influence, and in some circumstances 
intelligence system costs more than control,' decision making, this bungs 
$5 billion a year to operate. The annual seriously into question the survival of 
price tag cm' military intelligence alone the democratic ideal of responsible, 
has been disclosed as around $3 hi)-/ -accountable government. What can be 
lion, with more than 135,000 employe*/ done? 


not including tens of thousands work- 
ing for C.T.A. and other secret agencies. 
A high government official recently 
admitted that no inventory existed cf 
total intelligence resources. So no one 
knows the exact' total costs. 

More than two decades ago it was 
assumed that the whole world must 
be brought under American intelligence 
surveillance. A vast network of secret 
agents, front groups, electronic, sens- 
ing and photographic devices was 
spread all over the globe. They map, 
record, and intervene anywhere search- 
ing out every nation's state secrets, 
and often meddle, in politics, under the 
banner of deterrence. and self-defense. 
In the process, the C.I.A, has gained 


Serious attention must be given, 
possibly by a Presidential commission, 
to problems of intelligence policy, 
organization and control. Total ex- 
penditures on intelligence could be cut 
in half, after reorganization of the 
system. Covert political fiction and 
espionage, now directed from C.I.A.’s 
“Department of Dirty Tricks,” should 
be used rarely and removed from 
C.I.A.’s jurisdiction. Meanwhile, the 
President, Congress and State Depart- 
ment must supervise; more effectively 
the secret intelligence establishment. 

Horry i/owe Ransom is Professor of 
Political Science fit Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity t r\d author of the recent book , 


the C.I.A. problem. He rarely 


boned basic intelligence 
of world politics and Amt 
ventionist role. 

Vietnam beca 
b.-*' use of a 
til aer. Intelligi 


for the United States fa tarnished hlis 'intelligence Establishment" 
mage. In many parts of the world, 
the C.I.A. has become, in the words 
'of Arnold Toynbee, “the. bogey that 
Communism has been for America.” 

Toynbee adds: "Wherever there is 
trouble, violence, suffering, tragedy,, 
the rest of us are now quick to suspect 
the C.T.A. has had a hand in it.” 

One wonders why, from the record, / 
any President depends so heavily upon 
the intelligence system. The Bay of _. 

Pigs expedition was launched on tne 
basis of patently bad information. Then .. 
came the Cuban missile crisis. Kennedy 
and Khrushchev stood on the brink of 
nuclear war. This occurred shortly 
> «,iu .-x.!u-. v.- ■■•. nv-jci- fftcr intelligence had advised the Pres- 
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colossal inwllig.-mce intelligence estimates have caused us 
:ce ivjs interpreted the - 
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About This . 
And. That 




THERE: ARK INTERESTING- items in the news 
that we would like to comment on when they appear 
but the press of more important events cause them 
to be passed over. At the moment we have an accu- 
mulation of such items which were clipped when 
they appeared in the paper and before cleaning off 
the desk we thought it well to offer the following- 
commentary: 

First, wouldn’t it have been nice for a change if 
the great scientific minds just once didn’t have an 
explanation for everything? Take, that weird sea 
monster that washed up on the beach recently at 
Scituate, Mass. At first we all thought it was an 
unknown sea monster but before one could say, 

Chiller Theatre” some brain announced that the 
ugly creature was a basking shark, the largest spe- 
cies of shark in the Atlantic. 

Then there was the announcement from the De- 
partment of Transportation that starting in 1973 it 
wants aH cars to be designed to operate no faster 
than 95 MPH and to contain a built-in system that - 
Wil! flash headlights and sound the horn at speeds 
above So MPH. If speed is the major culprit in car 
accidents then why hasn’t such an idea been 
adopted before this ? 

Another item we found intriguing had to do with / 
Jr 3 p“‘l U ' S ' commando raid on a North Vietnam- ' 

consulted H — ncted t;,at the CIA was not 

consulted on tms mission and while -American 

prisoners were found, the commandos luckily got 

out without anyone getting killed. . 

recall h ° w iu 1961 President Kennedy 
gave the green light for the invasion of Cuba at the- 

the PTA f v f nm ® mover in »«* tragic fiasco was V 
the CIA. As it turned out most of the Cuban exiles in 

the landing party were either killed or taken prison-' 

know for sure what that proves about 
me oiA but it must mean somethin 0 *. 
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- Kogs of the war in Vietnam 

- already have labeled the 
••‘Hvortsve attempts to free 

American prisoners of war 
;V near Hanoi the Nixon s ad- 
ministration’s “Bay of Pigs.” 

' But the daring mission, 
even in its futility, may not 
ve been a total loss. 

■ - There is no reason to doubt 

-•that the rescue attempt, 
conducted simultaneously with 
r i a’iatcry bombing raids m 
K or Hi Vietnam, was initiated 
...on the basis of intelligence 
a c! vice, pinpointing the 
location of the TOW camp. 

It is also apparent that the 
report was sadly out of dale. 

-! The prisoners reportedly had 
*. been whisked away two weeks 
p prior to the raid. 

] If successful, the mission 
J would have been bailed as a 
1 dramatic response to Hanoi’s 
! refusal to airy- , by the 
t Geneva convention or to 
r • :-!o fr - -elease and 

[• treatment of PO Ws. 

* Space hern Frank Borman. 
f now a special representative 
; of President Nixon . on 
: p r i s o n e r s of war, told 
‘ Cor. stress that prisoners are 
I beaten, dragged through 
*■ villages, tortured. They are 
1 f G r! y diet barely sufficient to 
; sustain life. Medical care is 
, “designed to barely avcit 
| death rather than .to promote 
i health.” 


The former astronaut, who 
recently completed a fact- 
finding trip to Southeast Asia, 
said, “Time after time, as we 
d’ali with the governments 
around the world, 1 heard the 
comment that ths _ AotUi 
Vietnamese consider our 
prisoners there a trump caul 
in negotiations.” 

The prisoners of war, 
Borman concluded, are in 
fact., political hostages. 

Thus, the motives of the 
United’ States are clear. In 
addition to being a humane 
action, the sharply executed 
' helicopter landing in enemy 
territory, if successful', v.oulc 


But it was not successful and 
intelligence sources arc being 
blamed— just as the •Ce.uto— 
Intel! igejj re.. . .A .g e n c.y . was 
rapped for misleading 
President- John F. Kennedy in ■ 
the Bay of Pigs 'fiasco in 1851. 

There the similarity ends. 
The Bay of Pigs operation 
was envisioned and conducted 
by Cuban refugees- with Cl'A 
help— in an effort to win back 
the island nation from Fidel 
Castro's Communist regime. , 

Last weekend’s escapade in ‘ 
North Vietnam' was planned 
bv Americans, executed by 
Americans, • and intended to 
benefit Americans. 

The delighted chirping of , 
congressional doves over the 1 
discomfiture of the President ' 
and Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird is unseemly under the 
c i r c u m stances. Publ’c 
acknov. lodgement o f the 
raid— and its disappointing 
results— by Laird will put the 
Communists on guard against 
future rescue efforts. 

Laird had little choice, of 
course. Administration foes 
soon would have got wind of 
.the raid and “exposed” the 
“invasion.” 

Now would be a good time 
for members • of Congress, 
including those concerned 
over the bomb damage to 
Communist strongholds in 
North Vietnam and over a- 
Vfirioi Yietname- 0 threat to 
boycott the Paris » peace 
conference, to recall Bor- 
man's words. . i 
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Berman pleaded that they 
“remember the people the 
U . S . citizens, who are 
prisoners, and, . . • oof lo 
forsake your countrymen who 
have given so muen foi you. 

The Americans who are 
being murdered or allowed to 
die in Communist POW camps 
mii't be our fn'st concern. 

The raid, if it accomplished 
nothing else, -has again 
focused world opinion and 
vemoce nil the 
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already have labeled the abortive 
attempt to free American prisoners 
of war near Hanoi the Nixon’s 
administration’s “Bay of Pigs.” 
But tbs daring mission, even in 


' Now would be a good time for 
members of Congress, including 
those concerned over the bomb 
damage to Communist strongholds 
in North Vietnam and over a North 
Vietnamese threat to boycott the 
v . . Paris peace conference, to recall 

Vietnamese consider our prisoners Borman’s words. 

neroH'-ti-vU „* rihn P carc ^ * n Borman pleaded that they' 

ISpSners ot war Bon™ '“ S . r 1,15 ^ «» O 
.nrr. rn (. .V ,.!:-•*] citizens, wno are prisoners, ana. ,r 

’ 1 Political ino t to forsake your countrymen 

who have given so much for you.” 


conclude 


hostages. 

its futility, may not have been a Cf f * 1US > the motives of the United 

mates are clear. In addition to Tne Americans who are being 

murdered or allowed to die in 
rordimtorv iicneopi.tr lanaius in Communist. POW camps must be- 

simultaneously with retaiiaTory" enen ^ territory, if successful, our first concern. 

bombing raids in North Vietnam, . , . „ ... The raid, if it accomplished 

was initiated on the basis of would, have joltea the Communist noting else, has again focused 
competent intelligence advice, propaganda forces from their .vcarld opinion and world awareness ' 



pinpointing the locution of the POW arrogance, 
camp. But it was 


not successful and 



or, the blatant disregard for' 
decency and international law 
displayed by North Vietnam. V 


report 

prisoners reportedly — ... . . .. 

whisked away two weeks prior to misleading President John F. 
the raid. Kennedy ;.n tne Bay of Pigs fiasco 

If successful, the mission would in 1961. ... , 

have been hailed as a dramatic There the similarity ends. Tne 
response to Hanoi’s refusal to abide Bay cf Pigs operation was ^en- 
by the Geneva convention or to visioned and conducted. by Cuban 
negotiate for the release and refugees — with ClAhem in an 
treatment of POVVs. • effort to win back the imand nation 

As space hero Frank Borman from Fidel Castro’s Communist 
reported to Congress just two regime. 

months ago, some American Last weekend’s escapade in 
prisoners have been held longer' North Vietnam was planned by 
than any other prisoners in the Americans, executed by 
history of tins country — some for Americans, and intended to benefit 
more than six years. Americans. 

Borman, now a special : The delighted chirping of 
representative of President Nixon congressional doves over the 
on prisoners of war, told the discomfiture of the President and 
lawmakers that prisoners are Defense Secretary Melvin Laird is 
beaten, dragged through villages, unseemly under the cir- 

tortured. They are fed a diet barely c u m stances. Public 

sufficient to sustain life. Medical acknowledgement of the . raid — 
care is “designed to barely avert and its disappointing results — by 
death rather than to promote Laird will put the Communists on 


guard against future rescue ef- 
forts. 

Laird had little ’ choice, of 
course. Administration foes soon 
would have got wind of the raid and 


health.” 

The former astronaut, who 
recently completed a fact - finding 
triple Southeast Asia, said, “Time 
after time, as we dealt with the 
governments around the world, I 
heard the comment that the North 
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- By HARRY KELLY 
Tire UghS's IVtishtnglon Durccu 
WASHINGTON — American 
Intelligence operations h a v e 
■>nce again moved out of the 
Sadovs and iback into the head- 
lines and under the critical eyes 
of Congress. 

The operation that led a dar- 
ing team, of U.S. commandos to 
risk their lives to rescue; Ameri- 
can prisoners of war from a 
camp, that had been vacated 
“several weeks ago” lias started 
a crackling debate over whether 
it was an intelligence failure. 

Vce President Spiro T. Agaev, ■ 
■ said it was. Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird said it wasn’t. 

SOME QUESTIONS 
“Under the circumstances 
there will be some questions,” 
said Rep. William li. Minsha.1l, 
of Ohio, a senior R 


vin Laird was a senior member^ man John Steams, .Dr-Miss., of 


of the same appropriations sub-, 
committee. 

And since becoming defense 
chief, according to former col- 
league M i n s h a 1 1, Laird “lias 
kept the DIA (Defense InieUig- 
once Agency) under Ills thumb 
because as a member of the 
committee he knew what a sorry 
state tb.6 intelligence committee 
was in,” 

The defense Intelligence 
Agency was created in the Pen- 


the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee agreed the intelligence 
“was just as good as possible." 

Sen. William F. Fulbriglit, D- 
Ark., chairman of the dovish 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
jmUlce and often a critic of U.S. 
intelligence efforts, said the 
United States spent $4 billion to 
$5 billion a year for intelligence ./ 
—including military, CIA and v 
Ihe National Security Agency. 

He expressed doubt the country 


(agon in the intelligence feor- Ms getting its money’s worih. 


ganization, after the Bay of Pigu / 
failure was blamed on the CeiM 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

When the appropriations com- 
mittee investigators— usually 
{borrowed from the FBI or por-siy 


the House. group that al’ocalos 
funds for -military and intellig- 
ence activities. 

The h a v i s h appropriations 
subcommittee became so con- 
cern ed two years ago about 
what it regarded as a string cf 
intelligence disasters— the Isra- 1 
. eli attack on the U.S. intellig- 
ence ship Liberty, the North ICo 
rean capture of the Pueblo and 
the Viet Cong Tel: offensive— it 
sent its own investigators into 
the Pentagon’s defense intellig 
ence offices. 

To underscore its displeasin'- 
and concern, the subcommittee 
further took the unusual step of 
making many of its findings and 
criticism public instead of cleans- 
ing the harsh words and tones 
from the testimony. 

- FORMER MEMBER 
i Before leaving Congress to bo- 


uolican cnjyy f rom the. CI A in this cases/ 


Ns. 


me secretary of defense, Mel 


probed the Defense Intelligence 
Agency they found, to the con 
gresstnen’s c h a g r 1 n, that an 
eight-day backlog of 517 linear 
feet Of intelligence information 
from Southeast Asia had been 
awaiting analysis in drawers at 
lbs time of the Tet offensive. 

TOO MUCH INFO 

“So far as 1 know, from the 
Liberty, Pueblo and Tot offen- 
sive,” recalled Rep. Jamie I.. 
Whitten, D-Miss., another sub- 
committee member, “we did not 
suffer from lack of information. 
We suffered from so much infor- 
mation and there were so many 
ways to get it out that it never 
got where it was needed in time 
to do any good.” 

In testifying before the Senate 
Foreign 'Relations Committee 
this week, Laird denied there 
was any intelligence failure in 
-'the .rescue alteniDt.* And Chair- 


CAN’T FAULT FT 
However, Laird said, “I can’t 
fault the intelligence. We don’t 
have men on the ground in 
North Vietnam” nor an airborne 
camera' “which cam see through 
the rooftops of buildings.” , 
. One' member of Congress fa- 
miliar with intelligence opera- 
tions said be would be “very 
surprised” if the United Slates, 
did not have any intelligence 
agents in 'North Vietnam. j 
On tha other side of the coin,! 
he recalled the Central Intellig- 
ence report that Vietnamese 
Communists h a d infiltrated 
more than 30,00(1 agents into the 
South Vietnamese government. 

That study, accoring to pub- 
1 i s h e d reports, acknowledged, 

I however, that the United Stales 
and South Vietnamese had noth- 
ing reraot c.l y comparable al- 
though it did' not contend that 
the United States had no agents 
t.'J. v.\ 'N.o.r.i.h. Vietnam. 
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CIA go home . 

To the editor: 

Portland State University fa- 
■ cilities are being used for re- 
cruitment to the Central In- 
telligence .Agency. This is an 
example of how the university is 
used to further the government's 
attempts tc^ crush popular revolu- 
tions and to deny self-determina- 
tion to various peoples of the 
world by interfering, ir. their af- 
fairs. Ap agency which denies 
this basic right of self-determi- 
nation cannot, be allowed to de- 
fend its recruiting activities under 
- the guise of "free speech.” Nor 
should an agency which produces 
instruments to crush self-expres- 
*' siori be allowed in an institution 
'of “education.” 

The. role of the CIA is well 
known thrbughout the world for 
its intervention in all areas. Per- 
haps it is best known for training 
ex-Cubans for the invasion of 
Cuba. Or perhaps people are more 
familiar with the complicated his- 
tory of the. CIA’s involvement In 
the Dominican Republic. This 
. agency is also known for its aid 
in coups and king- making in the 
Middle East, notably in Iraq and 
Iran. Some of us can remember 
the summer of 19C5 when the 
Prime Minister of Singapore pro- 
duced evidence of the CIA’s hav- 
ing attempted to bribe him with 
$3.3 million. The list of coun- 
tries in which the CIA is in- 
volved continues on and on through 
Latin America, Asia, Africa - in- 
deed one suspects that no country 
is left untouched. 

We demand an end to any co- 
operation between the institutions 
of learning and the Central Intel-- 
ligence Agency. . 

We_.are also interested in the 


Vanguard’s position on this mat- 
ter. 

The Student Mobilization 
Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam 

(Ed. note: Richard Rankin, as- 
sociate placement director, says 
that trie relationship between the! 
CIA and the placement service is 
no more cordial than “normal 



employer-placement service rela- 
tions.” 

Rankin says that a CIA repre- 
sentative will not be to the place- 
ment service to recruit. However, 
he does say that the placement 
service acts as' a "point of con- 
tact and referral” for FSU stu- 
dents interested in joining the 
CIA. Students must walk down- 
town to sec the CIA recruiter. 

The Vanguard believes that any 
PSU student should have the rieht 


to be an imperalist if he desires 
to be one. 

The Vanguard also believes that 
rather than questioning the moral 
righteousness of each recruiter,' 
students should examine the role 
cf the placement service on cam- 
pus.) 
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rrpiIK ST-IOW USCAITYSTA ItTS LIKE THIS: There’s 
Ihissuper-ngrnt type, see, a n<i he’s playing a recording. 
From il conies mi impersonal voice explaining the need to 
■‘'zonk” someone in some faraway part of the world. The 
job is going to be difficult, the voice warns coldly, and if 
anyone is caught. I’.Y w hole story will be denied. Then-* 
whoosh!— the recording disintegrates in a puff of instant’" 
■air pollution, am! n battery of secret agents is off on another 
hour of derring-do. 

Exciting? Suspenseful? A real spy swashbuckler? Mission \ 
Impossible may be all of these, but it’s also fiction, pare fie- | 
tion. Any resemblance to real people or places or govern- ' 
menl institutions, living or dead. is. as they say. coinci- 
dental. 

Some discrepancies between fiction and fact: 

Fiction: Spies are superhuman men and women who 
frequently hide behind rubber masks, false mustaches, and 
similar disguises. 

Fad: Most intelligence workers are fairly ordinary men 
and women— scholars: language specialists, a.nd other w ell- 
trained people. 1 hey usually live very ordinary lives — 
without benefit of disguises. 

Fiction : The main job of most spies is lo handle difficult . 
and delicate assignments which take them on exciting jour- 
neys to mysterious [daces. 

Fad : Tire main job of most intelligence specialists in- 
volves a day-by-day sifting through printed material — 
newspapers, magazines, government documents, tran- 
scripts of radio broadcasts. This is done in an effort lo spot 
social, political, and military trends and movements in 
foreign countries. 1 his job is difficult and sometimes deli- 
cate, but it usually takes workers no farther than a nearby 
office. 

sun, the . g: iiA pprov&d /FipTRi6l©ase ( 200 1 /£$/( 


in common with their real-life counterparts. Both do much 
of their work in secret. The reason for the secrecy is obvious: 
information that reaches the public also reaches potential 
enemies. 

Most American secret agents work for the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA). That's the agency-charged with 
gathering information about possible enemies abroad. 
Few outsiders know what goes on within the plain-looking 
eight-story building that houses the CIA’s headquarters 
in Langley. \ a. lor that matter, few know what goes on 
in CI A offices anywhere in the world. 


ii resident Dwight Eisenhower once summed up the se- 
cret nature of CIA work: “Its successes cannot be ad- 
vertised. Its failures cannot be explained. Its heroes 
ary; u ndecoratcd and unsung, often even among their 
own fraternity.” 

'What does the CIA actually do? One explanation of its 
scope and purpose is to he found in a pamphlet })ul out by 
the agency itself: “In international affairs, intelligence 
is knowledge and foreknowledge — fact and estimate. 
In peace, it is that knowledge of the world about us 
that is essential to the preservation of peace. In war, 

4 :;Q1 ArRDP(8Ot-O16O1ROQO5OO07O(i)(Oi1 t-fiere is 
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' TABLE 21.— PRETEST A’!D GAIN SCORES- FOR ALL ADVANTAGED CHILDREN (BY Q’JARTILES) 

PI— 1601 . . 


STATINTL 


Test and sublest 


Grand total. 


Body parts total — 

Pointing to body parts. 

naming body parts - 

Function of bcdy parts (point)... 
Function of body ports (verbal).. 
• tetters total ---- 

Recognizing letters 

flaming capita! tetters 

Naming lower case letters 

Matching letters in words 

Recognizing letters in werds 

Initial sounds — 

Reading words 

Forms total — 

Recognizing forms 

Naming forms 

Numbers tct2t 

Recognizing numbers 

Naming numbers — 

Numerosity 

• Counting 

Additional and subtraction 

Matching sublest -• 

Relational terms total 

Amount relationships 

Size relationships..: 

Position relationships - 

Sorting total ------- 

Classification total 

Classification by size 

Classified lion by form 

Classification by number 

Classification Ly function 

Puzzles total. 

Peabody raw score (pretest only)... 

Peabody mental age (months) 

Hidden triangles total (postlest).... 
- V.hicfi comes first tola! 


Maxi- 

mum Pr< 

possible 

score Mean 


Q, N«16 , 
Pretest Gain 


203 S3.44 23. SO 25.69 16.01 102.U 21.65 3S.65 17.02 112.77 24.35 <0.46 18.83 110.83 25.63 45.25 


.32 24.13 
5 4.13 

15 11.06 
8 5. S* 

4 3.00 

58 15.19 
8 2.25 


20 10.63 
4 2.44 

4 1.31 

54 22.13 

6 2.88 


17 10.63 
9 4.75 


2 1.00 
6 2.28 
6 2.19 

9 5.56 

5 2.75 

80 42.31 
... 51.55 

10 4.38 
12 6. 00 


7.03 12.43 
1.69 2.52 


8.65 12.05 
1.75 2.16 


8. 18 

13.34 ;.. 

1.13 

2.93 


2.10 

2. 81 

2.10 

3.34 

2.05 

2.78 

2. 51 

4. 92 

7.65 

5. 24 

3.69 

4.26 

8.72 

4.80' 

1.55 

3.37 

2. 51 

.78 

1.24 

3.66 

2. 68 

.87 

.37 

.95 

3.26 

1.08 

.53 

1.27 

1.18 

1.09 

1.25 

1.42 

1.21 

1.20 

1.50 

.87 

.39 

1.35 

.77 

• SO 

.89 

1.06 

.26 

.30 

.65 

.03 

.17 

.35 

.69 

3. 05 

3.83 

3. 59 

12. 31 

.3.15 

4.62 

3.39 

1.10 

.54 

1.76 

2.54 

1.25 

1.03 

1.41 

1.17 

1.10 

1.23 

1.68 

1.00 

1.46 

1.20 

9.80 

12.16 

8.17 

27.50 

10.83 

12.40 

7.68 

1.53 

2.05 

2. H 

2.93 

1.80 

1.85 

1.93 

4.43 

5.91 

4.15 

4.18 

4. 50 

3./1 

4. 33 

1.16 

.37 

.94 

4.85 

1.31 

.48 

1.20 

1.85 

.84 

1.49 

6.46 

2. 39 

J. 18 

2.11 

1.30 

.82 

1.30 

2.55 

1.70 

.74 

1.53 

1.09 

.65 

1.11 

9.32 

1.60 

1.05 

1.74 

1.95 

1.19 

2.19 

11.71 

2.57 

1.38 

2.64 

1.46 

.40 

1.72 

5.52 

1.52 

...80 

1.61 

.41 

.u 

.41 

1.89 

.31 

.05 

.37 

1.10 

.60 

1.33 

3.53 

1.09 

.48 

1.38 

1.41 

1. 65 

1.83 

2.86 

1.41 

1.75 

1. 54 

4.21 

4. 58 

4.95 

15.11 

4.23 

4. 55 

4. 27 

68 

.37 

.84 

1.55 

.66 

.26 

.78 

1 5? 

1.54 

1.74 

3.26 

1. 43 

1.37 

1.59 

1.51 

1. 14 

2. 17 

2.91 

1.49 

1. 12 

1. 76 

1.47 

V. 49 

1.73 

6.74 

1.73 

1. 68 

1.78 

1 4? 

.79 

1. 59 

3.15 

1.21 

.48 

1. 60 

9 93 



48. 12 

9. 39 



16 56 



£0.29 

15.51 



1,46 



4.45 

1.31 



2.49 



8. 40 

2.83 




ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OP AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1041 TO H.R. 19590 

At the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Pro.xmirk), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Tydings) was added 
as a cosponsor of amendment No. 104L to 
H.R. 19500, the Department of Defense 
Appropriations bill. 

NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: ' 

Robert C. Mardian, of California, to bo 
an Assistant Attorney General, vice J. 
Walter Yeagley, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested In this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Monday, November 30, 1970, any 

representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OP 
SENATORS 

WE SHOULD RESUME DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH CU3A 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
' November, 1955 I was elected U.S. Sen- 


ator. Ohio voters generously gave me a o 
majority of approximately 153,000 over t 
Senator “Honest John” Bricker, who £ 
had never been defeated for office in my k 
State. Senator Bricker had served as at- 
torney general of Ohio and for three c 
terms as Governor of Ohio. In 1944 he i, 
was the Republican nominee for Vice t 
President of the United States. ' i; 

So feeling very good I dissolved my law r 
firm, took the sign oil the door, and do- p 
elded to go to Florida and possibly to q 
C uba. Shortly before Christmas Day In I 
1S53, I was vacationing in Florida, in 
celebration of my election victory which £ 
very few persons except myself had an- c 
ticipated. s 

In the cocktail room of the Yankee s 
Clipper where I was staying while gossip- a 
ing with the bartender and others, I was s 
told that the guerrillas in the Sierra \ 
Maestra mountains were overcoming the 
corrupt dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, r 
a former sergeant of the Cuban .Army, c 
whom the United States had been sup- / 
porting. I was informed that our Central L 
Intelligence Agency had been keeping/ 


of affluence and ease in gorgeous exile on 
the' sunswept, fashionable beaches of 
Spain along )vith other ex-dictators, 
kings and emperors. 

It was startling news to the CIA, offi- 
cials in the White House, and the Amer- 
ican public when bearded Castro and his 
tattered followers triumphantly paraded 
in Havana and took over the govern- 
ment of this island of nearly 3 million 
people 90 miles from Key West. His re- 
gime has lasted and thrived from' late 
December 1959 to this good hour. 

The fact is that the Central Intelli- j 
gence Agency from its Director right 
down the line to CIA operatives on the 
staff of our embassy in Havana were 
supporting the corrupt dictator, Batista, 
and were surprised and humiliated when 
suddenly Batista took off from Havana 
with his personal entourage. 

The late great- President John P. Ken- 
nedy directly following the Bay of Pigs 
debacle said: 

/ That CIA, I would tear it into bits and 
/throw it to the four winds. 


Eatista in power in Cuba despite the fact 
that he was a corrupt dictator and was 
desoised by millions of poverty-stricken 
Cubans. Then also at a party at the 
Trade Winds I was told that Fidel Cas- 
tro’s guerrillas were winning the revolt 
there and the tyrant Batista, who had 
taken over by force, was abandoned by 
-his followers and would be out before the 
New Year. Yet, the CIA and our Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington seemed 
to have no Intimation until suddenly 
Batista fled from Havana to rendezvous 
with his unlisted bank accounts In 
Swlzcrland. He then commenced the life 


This was a CIA operation from the 
outset, including training in Guatemala 
for invasion of Cuba and overthrowing 
the Castro regime with our air support. 
. Mr. President-, the time is long past 
for the United States to resume diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Cuba. 
The fact Is that today 50 nations, in- 
cluding our neighbors, Canada and 
Mexico, recognize the Castro regime and 
enjoy a thriving international trade with 
the Republic of Cuba. I 
•We inieht as well face the fact that 
the Castro regime is firmly entrenched. 
To our knowledge, no rebellion or guer- 
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: . “If you believe the doctors, nothing is wholesome; if you believe the 
^ .theologians, nothing is innocent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is 
' sa ^ e ‘ ■ -• • " • — Lord Salisbury 
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he machine stood on, a vacant knoll, its foreshortened gun pointed north 
There were deep ruts in the stony earth, and the land fell away and then came 
up steeply in a rise two miles distant. This was Fort Hood in East Texas, and 
the machine was a Sheridan tank. 'V ' V . . 

• *^ ie ser o ean t was brisk. He was explaining the machine, how it worked 

what the equipment did and how it did it. He touched and patted the machine as he spoke’ 
pbintmg to the huge treads and kicking them, and then looking at the gun and smiling, patting 
the armor plate. There was no trouble with this vehicle, Sergeant Rosario said. It is the best 
vehicle he has had in twenty years in the Army. We looked at it, dark green against the 
sandy earth, squat and lethal, permanent as the sphinx or. some other rough beast. The ser- 
geant opened a flap at the front end and extracted a cqnvas cover, then unhooked other flaps 
to show how the canvas could be deployed so that the machine could float, could move, 
through the water like a fish. But it was not really meant for water warfare, because the 
guns did not work well in water. It was designed to act in support of the cavalry scouts, 
the armored personnel carriers; the cav was the spearhead,’ the reconnaissance element, .of 
an armored 
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.CIA Is a 


' You can always count on the 
CIA to come to the rescue 
' when things look glum. 

' Back in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, it looked as if the 
tyrant Castro would hold Cuba 
In his grip forever. But the 
CIA devised the Bay of Pigs 
Invasion, the Cuban people 
rose, as predicted, to welcome 
the counter-insurgents, and 
Cuba has been peacefully 
democratic and pro-American 
ever since, as is well known, 
i Earlier still, the intelligence 
community and the military 
community were shaken by 
the possibility of peace break- 
ing out at a meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. 
Again, the CIA rushed in, dis- 
patched a U-2 spy plane over 
Russia, bed to the President 
so that he would, in effect, lie 
to Khrushchev about it, and in 
■ no time at all the dread threat 
'of peace was laid to rest for 
the remainder of the Eisenhow- 
♦r ycsrs. 

Now the spooks have done it 
•gain and just in the nick. 

: For some months now, those 
same communities have been 
wot-rled about Richard Nixon. 
The ancient anti-Communist 
warrior, the man who exposed 
; Alger Hiss and thus saved 
I China from going Red, the 
man who exposed Helen Gaha- 
Igan Douglas and thus saved 
Hollywood from going Red, 
, that valiant crusader seemed 
himself to be going soft on the 
•commies. 


He was talking about peace 
In Vietnam and about letting 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment do its own fighting with 
Its own troops. He was sound- 
ing like a regular Fulbright or 
even an Aiken; he was just 
lucky Vice President Agnew 
didn’t hear about his new soft- 




8y FRANK GETLE1N 

ness: It would have been all 
up with Nixon, a natural nat- 
tering nabob, if ever there was 
one. 

Month by dreary month, the 
troops began coming home, 
with loose talk about, another 
40,000 out by Christmas and 
the whole crowd, perhaps, out 
by next year sometime. If that 
happens, there goes the W'ar. 
Spooks can’t be expected to 
fight it themselves; they need 
troops. 


At just that dark hour, the 
CIA composed a report for the 
President, and it may well be 
the thing that will turn the 
tide. The South Vietnamese 
government — our guys — 
said the CIA, has been infil- 
trated by 30,000 enemy agents. 
The newcomers are mostly 
Cong rather than Northerners; 
they are all over the police 
and the army; and they are so 
efficient that none of them 
above the rank of lance- 
corporal has been apprehend- 
ed. 

That last note is particularly 
important. It anticipates and 
rejects the understandable de- 
sire of the President or the 
press to have a look at some of 
the 30,000. If one could not be 
produced, the u n t r u s t i n g 
might have concluded that 
was because they don’t exist. 
Now everyone knows in ad- 
vance it’s because the 30,000 
Cong infiltrators are smarter 
than the Thieu-Ky democratic 
government and alsosmarter 
Sian the CIA itself, which can 
count the infiltrators but can’t 
lay hand on them. 

The report, filed last May 
but leaked to the press only 
last week, contends that the 
Cong made a strategic shift as 
a result of American and 
South Vietnamese victories in 


the field and determined to 
win by infiltration what they 
could not by arms. Clearly, 
the report concludes, once the 
Americans are entirely out of 
South Vietnam, the country H 
a goner for the cause of free- 
dom so well served by the two 
military men now in charge. 

The real conclusion is that 
Vietnamization will have to be 
abandoned, for every acre of 
ground we turn over to our 
gallant democratic allies we 
are, for all we know, really 
turning over to the Cong infil- 
ators. 

Therefore, back to the boon- 
docks, you Yankee fighting 
men, and enough of this pusil- 
lanimous palaver about pulling 
out, you puerile presslords and 
pussyfooting professors. 

Having charted this mass 
move of the enemy from the 
field to the bureaux, the CIA 
will surely be able to reverse 
the alarm should that become 
necessary. If we keep our 
troops in Vietnam now in or- 
der to protect the South Viet- 
namese. government from the 
South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, eventually, no doubt, 
the CIA will learn to catch the 
infiltrators they now can only 
count. Once more, the Ameri- 
cans will begin to hope for 
peace in our time, or perhaps 
our children’s time, or at any 
rate some time. - 


And once more, the CIA will 
file a report: Discouraged by 
the cleansing of the govern- 
ment — or purges — conduct- 
ed by Thieu and Ky, the Viet 
Cong will pull its infiltrators 
back to the combat zones and 
the Americans will have to 
stick around to fight them. 

With proper adjustment, 
there is no reason in the world 
the war can’t last forever. ; 
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Revie w and Ou tlook 

The New Regime In Chile 

The cold war era has had the dis- and Kennedy agreed to leave Castro 


comforting effect of shaking up many 
long established assumptions of inter- 
national relations. The leftward turn 
in Chile— where, despite yesterday’s 
violence, a Marxist with Communist 
Party support is expected to be named 
president— leads to some thoughts on 
how our assumptions have changed in 
hemispheric politics. 

For years, the old Monroe Doctrine 
seemed a bedrock element in thinking 
about inter-American relations. Under 
it, the U.S. maintained that there is a 
historic “special relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the independent re- 
publics of Latin America. And so for 
partly strategic and partly moral rea- 
sons, the extension of influence by a 
non-hemispheric power over other 
hemispheric nations would be consid- 
ered a threat to the security of the 
U.S., and resisted as such. 

. As a concept, the Monroe Doctrine 
has proved surprisingly durable, 
though its force has often varied with 
power realities and the preoccupation 
of Washington with other foreign or in- 
ternal problems. It sometimes became 
the pretext, rightly or wrongly, for 
U.S. intervention in Latin affairs, on 
the theory that otherwise outsiders 
would intervene or take advantage of a 
Latin country’s instability. Monroe 
Doctrine thinking emerged most re- 
cently when Lyndon Johnson . sent 
troops to intervene in the Dominican 
Republic’s uprising of 1965. 

By that time, however, it was begin- 
ning to grow clear that the days of the 
Monroe Doctrine were numbered, at 
least in the absolute form it had taken 
for so many years. This had been well 
demonstrated by the previous Kennedy 
Administration’s dealings with Cuba. 

At the Bay of Pig3, John Kennedy 
balked at the prospect of committing 
the U.S. to overt support of an armed 
effort to unseat a Castro who had 
fallen in with the Soviet Union. In the 
cold war context, the risk of an open 
confrontation with the Russians 
seemed too great. 

But when the Russians then pro- 
ceeded to establish offensive missile 
bases in Cuba, the threat seemed far 
more serious and immediate. Kennedy 
took a resolute public stand— focused 
more on the Soviet missiles, it must be 
noted, than the Cuban government. 
The Russians removed the missiles 


In retrospect, it looks as if the Ken- 
nedy experience may have, indicated a 
new ^direction for the politics . of hemi- 
spheric security. In a polarized, nu- 
clear armed world, it no longer was 
practical to judge a Latin government 
as a threat in itself because of its ties 
to hostile powers. Like it or not, the 
U.S. would have to tolerate it so long 
as it posed no specific threat to the 
hemisphere. Only when it did pose 
such a threat could the new risks in- 
volved in a U.S; reaction be considered 

acceptable. , 

This shift in some ways reflects the 
fact that other Latin governments do 
not view communism in itself as seri- 
ously as Washington does, perhaps, be- 
cause, as Mr. Anderson suggests in a 
book review on this page, they some- 
times tend to view a turn to commu- 
nism as an act of disillusionment with 
the U.S. rather than an immediate em- 
brace of the Soviets. At the same time, 
the Latin nations still retain a consid- 
erable interest in the protection af- 
forded by alliance with U.S. power. 

Thus Latin nations have often 
seemed unenthusiastic about U.S. con- 
cem over Castro. But Latin support for 
Kennedy during the missile crisis was 
unanimous. Cuban-based missiles 
which could threaten the U.S-, after 
all, were a threat to other Latin na- 
tions too. 

It is against this background that 
the emergence of a Marxist Chile 
should be regarded; it means that, 
however nerve-racking, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s choice of a wait and see 
policy is the only practical course. 

To be sure, the strategic dangers 
Dr. Allende’s election in Chile poses 
should not be underestimated nor 
should its sobering implications for 
the future of the hemisphere. Despite' 
his assertions that his coalition govern- 
ment will not succumb to either local 
Communist Party domination or Soviet 
control, other developments leave 
room for doubt. For example, it’s re- 
ported that Soviet technicians and ad- 
visers have been flooding into Chile 
ever since Dr. Allende s victory began 
to look secure. 

But at the same time, the . realities 
of hemispheric security politics have 
changed, for reasons the U.S. never 
could have controlled. And failure to 
recognize such a fact of international 
life can only lead to worse trouble. 


STATJNTL 
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HOW CUBA TRAINED U.S. RADICALS : 




jw Bombs 
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American blacks, on the 
other hand, got hard-core 
guerrilla and intelligence 
training in Castro's milita- 
ry camps. The Cubans 
looked uoon the blacks as 


19G7 to the present, dur- 
ing which he has been tak- 
ing an active, deadly ' se- 
rious hand in promoting a 
revolution in America. 
Castro's interest in 


•the Whole Society Stopped' 

BY GEOEGIE ANNE GEYEIi and KEYES BEECH 

EKlvrtve t» Tht Tim;s Iroro Ihs Chl«9o Daily Umi 

Cuba, 



t i'at ion 


P'/t- 

W istic and without particu- 
v • lar objective. Some funds 


The beach at Jibacoa, 
stretches out from Havana like a 
pearly white arm, and at night when 
the moon comes up over the Carib- 
bean and a gentle breeze blows, it is 
a romantic place. 

In the old days of rum, Batista, 

- Mafia and gambling casinos, Ameri- 
can tourists loved this beach. But 
. under Castroite socialism, it has be- 
longed to a new type of American 
one dedicated to overthrowing the 
•corrupt’’ American system. 

' Four years ago, a typical meeting 
was held on the beach under a Cu- 
ban moon. 

' Among the American students 
who sat and lay in rapt attention on 
the sand were several who later be- 
came key members of the radical 
Weatherman faction of the Students 
lor a Democratic Society. 

They listened as a Cuban who had 
been a guerrilla during the revolu- 
tion against the dictator Fulgencio 
Batista told them “what it was like." 

Next to the speaker in the moon- 
light lounged a revolutionary com- 
mandante, dressed in the rumpled, 


“We were never told to 
do this," an observer _ at 
these meetings said, "but 
we were constantly told 
how the Cubans had clone 
it. The Cubans gave no 
tactical advice. They al- 
ways turned everything 
around — they'd ask, 'Now, 
how would you do it? 1 ' 

"None of the American 
kids came for less than a 
month," reported another 
person who attended some 
of these meetings. That 
was the minimum the Cu- 
bans felt necessary to win 
over American young 
people. By the time they 
left, they understood per- 
fectly what they should do 
(in America) without hav- 
ing been specifically told." 

It was in this indirect 
and subtle, yet effective, 
manner that the Cubans 
have steadfastly and sys- 
tematically indoctrinated 
a malleable, revolution- 


ised in the rumpled, prone American youth. 

informal khakis that symbolize w 


_ these "new men" of Cuba. 

"When we wanted to demoralize 
; the Batista regime," the guerrilla 
was saying, "we threw bombs at 
*. guardhouses and in public places, 

. and eventually the whole society 

stopped. . ' * . 

•Show them how you did it," the nating foreign revolutmiv- 
commandante interjected. aries in the 20s and Ms. 

•It's easy," the guerrilla said. "You The only difference is that 
.just take a bottle and . . .* the Russians were far 

: "Somebody get him a bottle," . the more selective. A man had 

commandante interrupted again. . . 


Technique Not New 
The technique was not 
new. A dispassionate ana- 
lyst of Marxist methods 
said: "This is precisely the 
way the Russians did it 
when they were indoctri- 


Iri a few minutes, the 
young American radicals 
— fascinated by the intre- 
pidity of the one revolu- 
tion that had defeated the 
same "establishment" they 
wanted to defeat — were 
being shown precisely 
how; to make a Molotov 
coqktail. 

; A" few minutes later, the 
guerrilla was showing 
them how to de-pin a gre- 


to be a proven revolution- 
ary before they would take 
him." > '--.A. 

Why the indirect ap- 
proach to indoctrination? 
Fidel Castro and his men 
have always dreaded giv- 
ing the .United States any 
excuse for another inva- 

Thus, white American 
radicals were taken on 
tour of the island and then 
"entertained" at the Jiba- 
coa "recreation camp" or 
a n o t her cam p in the 


meni u > another camp in the Jj 
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' Some whites, highly ra- %ve ,. e p a3Sec j t 0 civil rights 
‘dicalized before they went - . j nvo iVerI in sit-ins 

co Cuba, received only a |hr 0L v'h ■ the network of 
revolutionary, p s y c ih l c * Cuba ® consu i a tes that re- j 
•shot m the arm there. ma } ncc { 0 p Cn ; n the United ; 
Others, such as radical States um „ the break of I 
leaders Mai k Rudd and relations Jan . 3 10G1 . | 

Jerry' Kubm, have .aid .. Rut a3 Ume we nt on ! 
thev first saw the li 0 ht Castr0 began t o see the 

111 But all look upon Cuba ^as 

SoaS? (W Since mor.*; bound tc -support 
. 1963 Cuba and the Ameri- more than a ™ii ^ 
can radical movement spreading the umd i of the 
have been so sinuously in- Cuban revolution, 
tertwined that it is hard to them anew as a kind or 
separate them. Nearly ev- protection against Ameu- 
evy leading radical in the can attack. _ 

United States has been in An America unable to 
and out of Cuba. .deal with its domestic 

■' ,«•»«“ . KgSTrtJT® £ 

'If they go through Mexi- Amevica un likclv to 
CO, they are photographed spck an artventure in Cuba 
by the Mexican police, _ an invaslon . 
who work u ith .American . man chosen in the 

intelligence. But. the visit rv . be rrj nn i tl a to he in 
can go unrecorded if they cha ; ge 0 > the all-important 
go through Mach id or » dep2rtment 0 f export of 
Prague— or by such un- revolution" can be 

oT the tsttmated 4.000*' A short hca,T«t n,an, 
Americans who have visit- ;^ e v,e ^ ra , - 

cd Cuba since 1959, of a Cuban comn n ; 

- bably between T, 000 anck-dante. He has . ~ 

1,500 could be considered and a blazing recl^beai • 

radicals dedicated to over- hard \° overlook, tan ^ 
throwing the government Pi nhel r .°- affecuonatc v 
of the United States. It nicknamed Barba Roja 
-was these who were care- °r Red Beat a. . 
fully indoctrinated, in- i Pinheiro i. is an mtel- 
fluenced and even funded, ligent, sophisticated, witty 
In Cuban policy toward man from a wealthy- Lu- 
American radicals, four ban land-owning family 
general stages stand out: who knows Americana 
* 6 1959 through '60, when well. -He likes American 

almost anybody came and' women, so much so he 
anything went. . married one. a fotmer 

1961 to 1963, when Cas- Communist Party member 
tro encouraged American and ballerina. 
radicals to visit but still Pinheiro, like Castro and 
had some hopes of a rap- most of the other revolu- 
prochment with President tionarics, .feels he has good 
John F. Kennedy. reason to hate the United 

1963 to 1967," when he States. The roots of the 
began to grasp the idea hatred arc deep and twist- 
" revolution! was an e d and hitler. 

}-^ffl{lteo005MI070001-2 

• United States... fconkinued 
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;> r By WILLIAM WORTHY 



1. The Violence i 

* A decade ego, in the tense period lead- nearly 20 a week. Leftists, he said, had 
“ing to the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, stolen 5 tons of explosives from a Cali- 
reporter Laura Berquist of Look maga- fornia dam construction site over a pc- 
-zirie was interviewing Che Guevara in riod of years without the contractors 
:Havana. Despite Washington's tightening being aware of it, while right-wing Min- 
or the economic noose, Fidel Castro had utemen had stolen 1,400 pounds of dyna- 
-rot yet taken his country into the Soviet mite from a construction site 'irv 1055. 
xamp and he was still making speeches 3. Last spring, when students fire- 
critical of communism. ; bombed a Bank of America branch near 

~ I Miss Berquist wanted to know how far ,^ e Santa Barbara campus of the'Univer- 
To the left the Cuban revolution was going . s '^ California, policemen seized 94 
logo ••• pounds of military C-4 plastic explosives 

Che’s reply was direct: That question and 39 grenades from area residents, 
'should be directed ‘'to your own govern- ,, 4 ' ^ ince 1S57 > 43 ?.''’. ar P r otes- 

ment in Washington. The Cuban revolu- . tors have admitted responsibility for 22 
" tion will eo as far to the left as it is separate draft board raids in which more 


jrhent in Washington. The Cuban revolu- 
tion will go as far to the left as it is 
pushed.” 

V In the minds of Middle Americans, 
banking on the thousand new FBI agents, 
National Guard and stiff new laws to 
.repress campus upheavals, the history of 
revolutionary Cuba since Che’s remark 
Should give pause. Hard-nosed counter- 
.revolutionary solutions seem to have du- 
bious long-term effectiveness in this final 
-Third of the Twentieth Century. For an- 
other six or seven years the Cuban gov- 
.ernment held open the door for normali- 
zation of relations with the United States. 
35ut around 1967, as a result of the Viet- 
?jiam war,- Mr. Castro finally decided 
‘there could be no reconciliation with the 
Colossus to the North until, as he put it, 


than a million nondupheated draft files rjq — j- 

Jiave been destroyed. During the same 1,1 

period, a growing number of top-drawer tlie same 
corporations with military contracts, in- , , . 

eluding Dow Chemical, General Electric, fence "Will 
International Telephone & Telegraph and it. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, have been 
'.bit with disruptive and records-destroy- — Barrows 

'ing actions. • and Heretic 

5. Most recently, eight persons not only 
.destroyed all 1-A draft files in Rochester, ■ parents, their s 
N.Y., but also invaded at night the hith- from a general! 
; erto sacrosanct offices of the FBI and the bomb-throwing 
United States Attorney. (Five years ago, academic year. 


demonstration-minded, and that the 
trend is to “steady growth” in the num- 
ber of dissenters. The commission com- 
plained in its report to President Nixon 
that “an increasing number ' tof stu- 
dents!, not terrorists themselves, would 
not turn even arsonists and bombers over 
to law enforcement officials.” 

0 To the dismay of many middle-class 

Mr. Worthy, a correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-American and a former Nie- 
rnan Fellow, is a free-lance journalist 
who has been published in Esquire, 
Ebony, Ramparts, Christian Century, 
Midstream and Life magazines, - - 

The future comes with 
the same degree of vio- 
lence which is used against 


—Barrows Dunham in “ Heroes 
and Heretics.” 

parents, their sheltered children can leap 
from a generally conservative position to 
bomb-throwing activism during one short 


•what American, young or old, would have 
even thought of a political raid on' J. 
Edgar Hoover’s “awesome” precincts? 


Colossus to the North until, as he put it, The f^ fLi C lil i 

-^er. is a omple.e change in cur" sgsl 

& T • «_ „ 'lyzed in a brilliant article on the new 


..'/Am I implying that rebellious college 
.youth, at some point in the 1970’s, will in 
'large numbers give up entirely on the 
■land of their birth? Any thoughtful an- 
swer requires a sober backward look at 
tte extraordinary, cumulative and accel- 
erating record of passionate violence and 
Turbulence on and off campuses, in the 
Short space of three years: 


youth culture and consciousness in the 
September 26 issue of The New Yorker.) 
The raiders, who were caught by the 
merest chance when a beat patrolman 
happened to pass the federal building, 
obtained lists of informers and informa- 
tion on FBI procedures against the Black 
Panther party and other revolutionary 
groups. After being held in $100,000 bail 


. i _ O { 

a* inis year, there have been nearly each, the eight are being rushed to trial 
340 bombing incidents in the United this month. The government obviously 
States, according to the Justice Depart- does not want the defendants touring 
ment. Campus bombings have numbered campuses and discussing the fruits "of 
26 , with another dozen near a campus or their raids. 

3n a college town. The figures do not in- ' 

-ilude arson (by which many Reserve rr TIip Sfnrfpnhs 

Officers Training Corps and other cam- llie 3tU 

Jus military buildings have been de- ~ Prior to the September 26 release of 
stroyed), or attempted arson or attempt- the report of the President’s Commission 
€d bombings. : - . on Campus Unrest, Chairman William 

* z. In July, the California chief deputy Scranton met with a group of correspond- 


Not all students or others being hotly 
pursued by the police -and FBI know the 
route into, or avail themselves of, under- 
ground escape channels. Revolutionary 
violent acts are “decentralized,” locally 
planned and autonomous; there is no 
national directorate or national coordi- 
nating apparatus. But there does exist an 
effective North American ' network for 
hiding and protecting revolutionaries and 
for getting them out of this hemisphere to 
countries “where the FBI can’t go,” as 
Pete Seeger put it in his 1962 song about 
Robert Williams's flight from North Car- 
olina to Cuba. 

In the case of revolutionaries, including 
Weathermen, who are opposed to going 
iqto exile, the FBI has a poor track 
record; their “wanted” pictures remain 
on Post Office walls month after month, 
certainly a strong encouragement, to oth- 
ers inclined toward revolutionary vio- 
lence. The country is so large, youth and 
student disaffection is so vast that, after 
dramatic and well-publicized bombings, 
one has the distinct impression in most 
cases that the FBI doesn’t know for 


-u - ... _ , — o r — r — tdaca iiiwfc ms uwii iwi 

auorney general iold a Senate subcom- ents and revealed that the commission whom to look. The three White Panthers 

inittee FtgTb‘Rele^®e^O0iy®6A9^ ^C4AifiR©R8i®oQi &0h1 RQtQGfiOtQ 017 (Mediating of a 

state aionte had risen, since June, to the. country’s campuses, a million are Central Intelligence Agency office in Ann 
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“WHAT IS TO BE DONE?” 

Gigantism in Washington 

'■ _ By John Franklin Campbell 

' AMERICAN foreign policy is changing, but the machinery 

I! 0 , g° v crnment is not changing with- it. As we try to enter 

if ic f,'nJ7 at f re f dc t nt ^ ixon has caIlcd an era of negotiation, 

fo e Jn Ilf ask K Wjlcther th . e nati011 « well served by the immense 
ioieign affairs bureaucracies that have grown up in Washington 

ovei the past quarter-century. Could institutional reform give 
new coherence to our foreign policy? How these questions are 
answcicd may well determine the success or failure of American 

diplomacy in the seventies. 

Li 1902 Lenin asked, in an essay on the' organizational prob- 
lems of Russian oocial Democracy, “What is to be done?” and 
offered this curious answer: “Liquidate the Third Period.” The 

A V1C< : 18 l . lincl A th< J u S h in a different way than Lenin intended. 
America in 1970 also confronts an unsatisfactory third period 
w nch it wants to liquidate. We are living out the three-part 

Tn!™ n° U !' ?° SlWa / , f0r " ign P° Iic A which opened with the 
the FW, f ° linC ^ thc Marshall Nan hi 1947, continued in 
the Eisenhower ana Kennedy years with a global elaboration of 
these policies, and reached its tragic climax in Vietnam during 
i l! g ns ° n adnumstrahon. Though our last President was hissed 

Tf to S W’ th f thl ™ aCt of the P I? T continues in anticlimax. 

! , . being liquidated slowly as troops come home from East 
Sia and commitments are reduced elsewhere. It has even 
received official burial, for President Nixon reported to Con- 
gressJast February 8 that “the postwar period in international 
tions has enaeo. But it Will be hard to turn that truism into 
effective action as long as rigidities built into the bureaucratic 
process undercut the President’s announced policy 
Y\ ashingto.n has not one but many foreign offices, autonomous 
organizations chartered in the late 1940s to wage the cold war 
on separate fronts. Besides the State and Defense Departments 
there is a United States Information Agency (USIA) for propa- 
ganda worn, a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) for clandes- 
tine operations and research and an Agency for International 
Development (AID) for economic subvention. Four dozen 
other units .of the executive branch have foreign staffs and pro- 
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ESTABLISHMENT 


by Ha'ny Ilowe Ransom 
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Reviewed by. Miles Copeland 


[sovereign. nations, and that it over- 
throws anti-American governments, 
,even democratically elected ones, to 
•install anti-communist governments — 
with a special preference for non- 
, democratic anti-communist . govern- 
'ments. 



that, m 

gives our Government’s top policy 
makers exactly the information they 
need, no more and' no less, in order to 
make the right decisions.” 

“Information” — or "raw informa-’ 
! tion," as intelligence analysts call it- 


J 


J, 



A 


fJ "The intelligence operation,” a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency instructor 
tells his pupils, "is in two parts: first, 
attaining the objective; second, con- 
cealing the fact that the objective has 
been attained. Usually we must also 
conceal the fact that we have made 
any efforts to attain the objective." In 
other words, when an espionage opera- 
tion is. successful the victim goes on 
about his business in happy ignorance 
of the fact that his secrets are known 
to the CIA. When a "political action" 
operation is successful the govern- 
ment against which it was conducted 
• seems t.o have disintegrated or come 
to an end solely through natural 
' causes. 

"And if there is any danger at all of 
failure," the CIA instructor continues, 
"it is almost always better to leave the 
' problem unsolved rather than risk 
failure or discovery.” - Theoretically, 
there should "almost always” be no 
failures. 

But there have been failures: the 
Bay of Pigs, the U-2 incident, and one 
or two others. Taking into account the 
CIA's policy towards caution, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that for 
every failure there have been, say, ten 
or more successes. Reasonable people 
may be forgiven for suspecting the CIA 
of having brought about the downfall 
of Nkrumah and Sukarno, of having 
•installed the military junta in Greece, 
of having thrown out Sihanouk. And, 
since the CIA — not only because of its. 
bloopers but because of official admis- 
sions by its senior members — is known 
to have a capability for "political ac- 
tion," can the public be blamed for be- 
lieving that the capability is activated 
now and again? 

Reasonable or not, the public does 
so believe; the public’s thirst for 
stories about international political 

intrigue being what it is, there has in- 
evitably been a flood, of trashy specu- 
lations purporting to reveal the true 
side story. One of them, an encyclo- 
pedia of misinformation called The 
Invisible Government, stayed on the 
"best-seller lists for several weeks. Oth- 
rs, notably some three or four books 
by Washington columnist Andrew Tul- 
Iy, have been less successful in sales 
but have made substantial contribu- 
tions to the popular notion that the 
CIA is a law unt^ 
interferes in- the "TrfFeYnal”aTfairs " o'f 
v - 1 A-q _ Lb a - A ^ ci ^ 

C t A- U /O -1 f V - 


j Fortunately, such books have been ; may he good or bad, accurate or in- 
jweak in logic and unclear in rhetoric, accurate, relevant or irrelevant, timely 
and the mere faet that they have come or out of date; "intelligence,” on the 
under the heading of sensational jour- other hand, is information that has 
nalism has tended to rob them of credi- been evaluated, con-elated, boiled 
bility. But one wonders. A Washington down to manageable dimensions, and 
Post editorial writer spoke for many put into reports which can be quickly 
'of us when he said, "It is obviously J and easily read. CIA’s main function 
impossible for anyone' who is not him- is to supervise the process. No one who 
self deep inside the intelligence com- understands management can question 

munitv to write a comprehensive book the assertion that some one .agency 
about it, but won’t someone please at must have this function; few ciuestion 
least give us a basis for using common ’ that it should be the CIA. j 
sense to judge what he hears?" "A 'pure' doctrine of intelligence," 

Harry Howe Ransom has provided says Mr. Ransom, "demands that in- 
, " . " - "telligence officers 'present the facts’ 

such a basis. The Intelligence Estab- anc l play no role Tn policy choice” But 
Usnmcnt supplies exactly the back- hc on to show how thos e who 
ground we need to understand why we dcdde v , hat facts t0 prese nt are in a 

. must nave an intelligence communi- • . r - n , , • 

. „ . . 0 . , . , special position of influence. Indeed, 

ty, what we can expect of it, and „ , f ,, .... , . . 

. , . , ’ a pure theory of decision making in- 

where its real dangers and weaknesses e : . , 

sfsts that if all the facts are known, 

, .. „ , , , , , , l "' Abe optimum choice becomes appar- 

was director of CIA, used to keep a/ . „ , n , 

,Jy ent. (President Eisenhower used to 

insist that "all the facts” pertinent to 

particular problem be presented 

to him in a report no longer than one 


are. The late Allen Dulles, while hc 
was director of CIA, used to keep 
copy of Mr. Ransom’s Central Intelli ^ 


gencc and National Security, on a shelf , 
behind his desk. Richard Helms, th<VY, 
present director, would be well ad- 
vised to do the same with The Intelli- 
gence Establishment, which has been 
revised and enlarged from the earlier 
book. Although it is far from compli- 
mentary, at least the book sets forth 
the faults with which Mr. Helms is 
trying to grapple rather than the non- 
existent ones of which the Agency is 
accused. The Intelligence Establish- 
ment is, in fact, the only up-to-date seri- 
ous study of the organization and effec- 
tiveness of our country’s intelligence 
system. 


page; he would then make his deci- 
sion. A wag on his staff used to say, 
“If I could get in a position to write 
these one-page reports I could run the 
country.”) It is .this position of influ- 
ence, rather than the occasional em- 
barrassments we suffer from exploded 
clandestine operations, which draws 
Mr. Ransom’s attention. Espionage and 
"special operations” service? can cause 
occasional embarrassment, but they 
are dangerous only when under the 
direct control of an agency which can 
influence, if not actually make, policy. 


\/\\/ hy have an "intelligence commit- -w-icy 

nity” at all? This question, y y ith the eye of a management ex- 


which seems so absurd to those who are v * pert, as well as of a political sci- 
members of it, has in fact been asked enlist, Mr. Ransom sees a vast intelli- 
by Congressmen and journalists to S ence bureaucracy, topped by the CIA, 
whom "intelligence” connotes spies," which has grown up in great confusion 
saboteurs and political activists, and ovel " its purpose and functions, with 
it deserves an answer in depth; evert the effect that "the government does 
those who understand "intelligence” not always know, wliat it is doing in 


in its proper light do not often appre- 
ciate exactly why it is indispensable. 
Whether lie gets it from the newspa- 
pers, from briefings by his, subordi- 
nates or reports from consultants, any 
chicf-of-state or president of a large 
corporation or head of* any other kind 
of organization must have intelligence 
in order to fulfill his responsibilities. 
The primary function of the CIA has 
been to coordinate the .whole intelli- 


the intelligence field.” He gives us the 
historical development of intelligence, 
including a chapter on British intelli- 
gence and our use of it as a model (the 
author spent a whole year in Britain 
gathering material), and then he gets 
down to how intelligence relates to de- 
cision making at top levels of our 
government, how the breakdown of 
decision-making responsibility at these 
levels results in the proliferation of 
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or twelve separate services, to ensure under the CIA umbrella, how the com- 

-s" 
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B "The intelligence operation," a Cen- 
tral Intelligence ' Agency instructor 
tells his pupils, "is in two parts: first, 
attaining the objective; second, con- 
cealing the fact that the objective has 
been attained. Usually we must also 
conceal the fact that we have made 
any efforts to attain the objective.” In 
other words, when an espionage opera- 
tion is successful the victim goes on 
about his business in happy ignorance 
of the fact that his secrets are known 
to the CIA. When a "political action" 
operation is successful the govern- 
ment against which it was conducted 
seems to have disintegrated or come 
to an end solely through natural 
causes. 

"And if there is any danger at all of 
failure," the CIA instructor continues, 
"it is almost always better to leave the 
problem unsolved rather than risk 
failure or discovery.” Theoretically, 
there should "almost always” be no 
failures. 

But there have been failures: the 
Bay of Pigs, the U-2 incident, and one 
or two others. Taking into account the 
CIA’s policy towards caution, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that for 
every failure there have been, say, ten 
or more successes. Reasonable people 
may be forgiven for suspecting the CfA 
of having brought about the downfall 
of Nkrumah and Sukarno, of having 
installed the military junta in Greece, 
of having thrown out Sihanouk. And, 


since the CIA — not only because of its 
bloopers but because of official admis- 
sions by its senior members — is known 
to have a capability for "political ac- 
tion,” can the public be blamed for be- 
lieving that the capability is activated 
now and again? 

Reasonable or not, the public does 
so believe'; the public’s thirst for 
stories about international political 
intrigue being what it is, there has in- 
evitably been a flood of trashy specu- 
lations purporting to reveal the true 
inside story. One of them, an encyclo- 
pedia of misinformation called The 
Invisible Government, stayed on the 
best-seller lists for several weeks. Oth- 
ers, notably some three or four books 
by Washington columnist Andrew Tul- 
ly, have been less successful in sales 
but have made substantial contribu- 
tions to the popular notion that the 
CIA is a law unto itself, that it freely 
interferes in the internal affairs of 
sovereign nations, and that it over- 
throws anti-American governments, 
even democratically elected ones, to 
install anti-communist governments— 
with a special preference for non- 
democratic anti-communist . govern- 
ments. 

Fortunately, such books have been 
weak in logic and unclear in rhetoric, 
and the mere fact that they have come 
under the heading of sensational jour- 
nalism has tended to rob them of credi- 
bility. But one wonders. A Washington 
Post editorial writer spoke for many 
of us when he said, “It is obviously 
impossible for anyone who is not him- 
self deep inside the intelligence com- 
munity to write a comprehensive book 
about it, but won’t someone please at 
least give us a basis for using common 
sense to judge what he hears?” 

Harry Howe Ransom has provided 


such a basis. The Intelligence Estab- 
lishment supplies exactly the back- 
ground we need to understand why we 
must have an "intelligence communi- 
ty," what we can expect of it, and 
where its real dangers and weaknesses 
are. The late Allen Dulles, while he 
was director of CIA, used to keep a 
copy of Mr. Ransom’s Central Intelli- 
gence and National Security, on a shelf 
behind his desk. Richard Helms, the 
present director, would be well ad- 
vised to do the same with The Intelli- 
gence Establishment, which has been 
revised and enlarged from the earlier 
book. Although it is far from compli- 
mentary, at least the book sets forth 
the faults with which Mr.- Helms is 
trying to grapple rather than the non- 
existent ones of which the Agency is 
accused. The Intelligence Establish- 
ment is, in fact, the only up-to-date seri- 
ous study of the organization and effec- 
tiveness of our country’s intelligence 
system. 

W hy have an "intelligence commu- 

Y Y nity" at all? This question, 
which seems so absurd to those who are 
members of it, has in fact been asked 
by Congressmen and journalists to 
whom "intelligence” connotes spies, 
saboteurs and political activists, and 
it deserves an answer in depth; even 
those who understand "intelligence” 
in its proper light do hot often appre- 
ciate exactly why it is indispensable. 
Whether he gets it from the newspa- 
pers, from briefings by his subordi- 
nates or reports from consultants, any 
chief-of-state or president of a large 
corporation or head of any other kind 
of organization must have intelligence 
in order to fulfill his responsibilities. 
The primary function of the CIA has 
been to coordinate the whole intelli- 
gence system, consisting of some ten 
or twelve separate services, to ensure 
that, in the words of Allen Dulles, "it 
gives our Government’s top policy 
makers exactly the information they 
need, no more and no less, in order to 
make the right decisions.” 

"Information" — or "raw informa- 
tion," as intelligence analysts call it— 
may be good or bad, accurate or in- 
accurate, relevant or irrelevant, timely 
or out of date; "intelligence,” on the 
other hand, is information that has 
been evaluated, correlated, boiled 
down to manageable dimensions, and 
put into reports which can be quickly 
and easily read. CIA’s main function 
is to supervise the process. No one who 
understands management can question 
the assertion that some one agency 
must have this function; few question 
that it should be the CIA. 
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THE JFK. JAPES: HOW IT WA 


•• n lot of this stuff is poetry, pure po- 
A etry” said Dave Powers, the irre- 
pressible irishman who greeted John F. 
Kennedy’s visitors at the White House 
(“Hi 'ya, pal”) for three years. Some ot 
it is going to raise the hackles of the peo- 
ple who were involved, said John r . 
Stewart, a young historian who never 
worked for Kennedy but knows the stutt 
of controversy when he sees it. 

Both Powers, now the official curator 
of JFK memorabilia, and Stewart, act- 
ing director of the yet-to-be-built John 
F. Kennedy Library, were right about 
the lode of history they made available 
to scholars and journalists last week in 
the Federal Records Center at Wal- 
tham, Mass. There is some poetrv- 
mostly in 409 boxes of fan mail-in the 
' 7.5 million pages of “official” papers of 
the Kennedy Administration now cleaied 
for inspection by qualified reseaichers. 
(Another 7.5 million pages, including 
. all those dealing strictly with foreign af- 
fairs, are still restricted.) There are also 
new glimpses of President Kennedy- 
some of them sure to stir fresh contro- 
versy-in the transcripts of tape-recorded 
' “oral history” interviews with some 300 
of his former friends and enemies. (An- 
other 500 tapes have yet to be tran- 
scribed and released.) 

The official papers include a previous- 
ly unpublished testimonial from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s No. 1 adversary, Nikita 


questions— he was certain it could be ac- 
complished— I remember that. But the 
question was whether or not it would 
accomplish that which he wanted it to 
whether or not the reaction throughout 
South America would be good or bacl. 

“And I talked with him about it, and, 
frankly, at this particular time I felt and 
later on learned that he did, that X 
wasn’t so much for the idea of assassina- 
tion, particularly where it could be 
pinned to the U.S.” Smathers said he also 
discussed with the President the notion 
of provoking an incident at the U.b 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay which 
would then give us an excuse to go in 

and do the job.” . 

Smathers, who had urged JFK to take 
a hard line against Castro during the 
1960 campaign, recalled that by 1JB- 
Kennedy had tired of discussing Cuba 
with him. He quoted JFK: “I like to visit 
with you, I want to discuss things with 
you but I don’t want you to talk to me 
any more about Cuba.” When Smathers 
again raised the subject of Cuba, while 
Kennedy was preparing an informal din- 
ner in the White House, the President 
“took his fork and just hit his plate and it 
cracked and he said, ‘Now, dammit, I 
wish you wouldn’t do that. Let’s quit talk- 
ing about this subject’.” The Florida sen- 
ator said he wouldn’t bring up Cuba 
again, "and I never did.” 

Dean Acheson: Acheson, who was Presi- 


dent Kennedy s ISo. X *ici\eisuiy, ~ 

S Khrushchev, predicting that history dent Trumans Secretary of Stale, told lus 
would judge JFK “an outstanding states- interviewer he learned from Clark Cl.f- 
man.” Khrushchev wrote his tribute in ord before the I960 Democratic conven- 
July 1964-three months before he was tion that Iruman was about to go on TV 
deposed as Soviet Premier-in reply to a and be very extreme in his opposition to 
letter from Attorney General Robert F. ^imedy. Acheson called and persuad- 
„ , ed HS1 not to say something which later 

The taped interviews, reports News- on he would regret. 
week’s Charles Roberts, are far more After his election, Kennedy called on . 
candid than the official correspondence. Acheson m Georgetown and indicated he 
When all the interviews have been was considering appointing Sen. J Wil- 
made public-some now have portions h'am Fulbnght as his Secretary of State 
deleted and others, at the request of the because the Arkansas senator ran the : 
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deleted ana omers, ul uie jcque^ m - - . ---- - - - 

donors, are under lock for as long as 50 [horeign Relations] Committee prettv 
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years— Kennedy partisans may conclude 
that the oral history project itselt, 
launched in 1964 by Robert Kennedy 
and President Kennedy’s widow, now 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis, turned up more 
than they bargained for. 

In the meantime, the tape-recorded 
recollections are clearly a vyindfall tor 
historians. Some prime examples. r 

George A- Smathers: A longtime JtK 


l 4 £ 

well and seemed to know a good deal 
about foreign affairs.” The former Sec- 
retary advised against Fulbright, he said, 
because “he was not as solid and serious 
a man as you needed for this position. 
I’ve always thought that he had some of 
the qualities of a dilettante. He likes to 
criticize— he likes to call for brave, bold 
new ideas, and he doesn’t have a great 
many brave, bold new ideas.” Acheson 
then recommended a man Kennedy didn’t 

. i . it 1 


.11 r _ rxrn- uigii ivewinuivuuvu ci impi - 1 - 

crony, the Florida senator told P ' know, Dean Rusk, as “strong and loyal 
posal to assassinate Castio w len and good in every way.” 

viewed in 1964- I dont knov Kennedy, according to Acheson, fa- 

he [JFK] brought it up or ® vored Eugene Black, former president of 

up” he said. “We had furthei comersa ^ for Secreta 0 f thc 

tion on the assassination of riuel teaser Trc . Achcson to ld him that would 
what would be the reac ion, be a very considerable mistake. He 

the people react, would the people be > b e ‘ 

gratified.’ Approved For Re^a^ r ^0^ miM '^ 

Smathers wfio declmecT to nm »TTC * Qn ^ bul tric d and failed 

election » the Senatt m 19«i ; 0 , lt Kennedy out of enpoin.ins his 


In March of 1961, Achcson said, Ken- 
nedy led him into the White House Rose 
Garden and outlined his Buy of Pigs plan. 

“I remember saying that I did not think it 
was necessary to call in Price, Water- 
house to discover that 1,500 Cubans 
were not as good as 25,000 Cubans. It 
seemed to me this was a disastrous idea.” 

David McDonald: The former presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers related 
that early in 1962, before steel- wage 
negotiations began, Kennedy called him 
and U.S. Steel president Roger Plough 
to the White House for “a little talk” 
about holding down wage demands and 
steel prices. McDonald agreed to stay 
within the Administration’s 3 per cent 
productivity guideline, but -Plough, he 
said, “never made one commitment on 
prices, not one commitment. He talked 
around the mulberry bush.” When Mc- 
Donald offered to sign an agreement in 
Kennedy’s office, Rlougli declined. • 

Then on April 12, after returning home 
from the opening-day baseball game in 
Pittsburgh, McDonald got a call from the 
White House. “Thc President came on. 

He said, ‘Hi, Dave.’ I said, ‘Hi, Mr. Presi- 
dent. How are you?” ‘Fine,’ he says. 
‘Dave, you’ve been screwed and I’ve 
been screwed.’ Those were bis exact 
words.” Kennedy then related that 
Plough had just called on him to infomi 
him that U.S. Steel was raising its prices 
by $6 a ton. “He [JFK] was really, really 
angry,” McDonald said— until Inland 
Steel forced a rollback of steel prices. • 

In August 1963, the next time Ken- 
nedy confronted both McDonald and 
Plough in his office— this time to discuss 
steel imports— “die President was a little 
bit, shall we say', not too friendly with 
Roger.” A call came through for Mc- 
Donald from California, Kennedy quickly 
picked up die phone and answered, 
“This is John Kennedy, Dave McDonald’s 
. assistant.” 

In another oral history Interview, 
Thomas J. Watson Jr., chairman of Inter- 
national Business Machines, related that 
Arthur Goldberg, then Kennedy’s Secre- 
tary of Labor, decided to resign over the 
steel-price crisis. Watson, then JFK’s best 
friend on the Business Council, quoted 
Goldberg as telling Kennedy: “Look, I’ve 
made this settlement with the labor side 
of tilings, and that implied that this thing 
was going to be controlled. I think we ve 
let you down, and I’m going to resign. 
JFK’s reply, according to Watson: “Oh, 
my Cod, Arthur, you certainly can’t 
resign.” 

Other Voices: U.N. Secretary-General 
U Thant, the late President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, Princess . Grace of Monaco, 
former British Ambassador David Onns- 
by-Gore (Lord Harlech), astronauts John . 
Glenn and Alan B. Shepard Jr., admir- j 
a Is, generals, CIA officials, journalists,^ 
college classmates and rulers of a half- 
iroaHst. African, and .Aslan lands 
rtors to the 

oral-lustory mcs. 
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by KENNETH 
' O’DONNELL 

There have been many stories circulated since the 
1960 Democratic Convention about why John Ken- 
nedy gave the Vice Presidency to Lyndon Johnson. 
Surprisingly, the real story has never come out. On 
that hectic Thursday morning, when Bobby Kenne- 
dy and 1 were trying to recover from the shock of his 
offer to Johnson, John Kennedy told me his reasons. 

The Kennedy suite in thcBiltmore Hotel in Los An- 
geles was filled with a throng of Northern Democrat- 
ic leaders, the old pros like David Lawrence and Bill 
Green of Pennsylvania, Mike DiSalle of Ohio, John 
Bailey, Abe Ribicoff, Dick Daley, all of them milling 
around Kennedy and congratulating him for offering 
the Vice Presidency to Johnson. Jack was saying that 
he had Just talked with Lyndon, and Lyndon wanted 
a little time to think it over but it looked as though 
he would take it. "Johnson has the strength where 
you need it most,” David Lawrence was saying to 
Kennedy. I could have belted Lawrence. I was ve- 
hemently against the Johnson selection because it 
represented precisely the kind of cynical, old-style 
politics we were trying to get away from. I also knew 
our liberal friends would be appalled by it. 

When Jack Kennedy saw the expression on my 
face, he beckoned to Bobby Kennedy and me to fol- 
low him into the bedroom. The bedroom was crowd- 
ed with people, too, and realizing that I was about to 
explode. Jack said to Bobby, "I’d better talk to Ken- 
ny alone in the bathroom.” We went into the bath- 
room and closed the door behind us. 

"This is the worst mistake you ever made,” I said 
to him. "You came out here to this convention like 
a knight on a 


League college guy who’s promising to get rid of . 
the old political ways. And now, in your first 
move, you go against all the people who sup- 
ported you. Are we going to spend the whole cam- 
paign apologizing for Lyndon Johnson and try- 
ing to explain why he voted against everything 
you ever stood for?” 

He became pale, livid wiih anger, so upset and 
hurt that it took him a while before he was able 
to collect himself. 

"Wait a minute,” he said. "I’ve offered it to 
him, but he hasn’t accepted it yet and maybe he 
won’t. If he does, let’s get one thing clear.” 

I never forgot what he said next. 

"I’m 43 years old, and I’m the healthiest can- 
didate for President in the United States. You’ve 
traveled with me enough to know that. I m not 
going to die in office. So the Vice Presidency 
doesn’t mean anything. I’m thinking of something 
else, the leadership in the Senate. If we win, it 
will be by a small margin and I won t be able to 
live with Lyndon Johnson as the leader of a small 
Senate majority. Did it occur to you that if Lyn- 
don becomes the Vice President, 1 11 have Alike 
Mansfield as. the Senate leader, somebody I can 
trust and depend on?” 

That thought never had occurred to me or, in- 
credibly enough, to anyone else around John Ken- 
nedy. Bobby had wanted Henry Jackson for Vice 
President; I had been for Stuart Symington. I had 
never heard anyone even mention Johnson s 
name. But Kennedy saw it differently, and the w ay 
he explained it sounded like an elementary his- 


tory lecture. 

He reminded me that Congress was still in ses- 
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SinceNfivcry action of the Uniterl Stales C'ntval Intelli- 
; gence Agency is top secret it is hard to ferret out the facts, 
i but over the years fragments emerge which throw some 
j light on its activities. 

Its budget is split among a 100 items in the United 
! States’ multi-billion dollar defence appropriations. Only two 
j or three Senators and Congressmen, members of a watchdog 
! committee, are privy to its size. 


i-The CIA itself reports to 
Another super-secret body, 
the National Defence Coun- 
cil. which for the record says 
virtually nothing. Even its 
membership is secret. 

T>..f It V- *t,ot 


Despite its protestations nam who were charged with 
at being only an external the murder of a Vietnamese 
agency, CIA agents \vere ac- national, said to be a double 
tive in Miami, Florida, re- agent, 
cruiting Cuban refugees to ( Another agency, little- 

, . . ... (known outside of the 

The agency s advice to the SfatM , ha f D i avs a 
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Alniost without exception, military coups 
1 around the world in recent years have brought 
charges of involvement by America’s Central 
Intelligence Agency. Recently King Hussein fcr.3 
B hinted at CIA interference in Jordon. What to 
| this shadowy organisation and how does it werh? 

| R. W. Cocking investigates for Gemini News 
I Service ' 
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enforcement background 
as opposed to the more 
free-wheeling Ivy League 
college graduates who 
used to make up the core 
of their key people. 

One problem Is that men 


agents through 
out the world — probably 
more than Russia. 

: The CIA is quick to point 
'out that it operates only 
(outside the limits of the 
continental United States, 
its work internally being 
done by the FBI. F.ach 


proved competely erroneous. 
Many liberal Senators claim 

, that the agency is so 
paranoid about Communists 
and Communism that its 
collective judgements are 
often seriously distorted. 

Certainly the record in- 
■ dicates that the CIA is more 


foreign post has a “Ecsi- ' likely to be friendly to right- 
dent" who controls the ac- . wing politicos and military 


tivities of his men in the 
6eld. Often . the Resident 
operates ouf of the United 
States Embassy in. the 
nation concerned, much to 
the disgust of regular dip- 
lomats who call CIA men 
"spooks,” sometimes to 
their faces. 

| Control 

i Controlling and co-ordin- 
ating these world-wide op- 
erations is a huge staff in 
CIA headquarters at Lang- 
ley, Virginia — a massive 
concrete building tucked 
:away behind a grove of 
trees just off a super-high- 
way a few miles from Wash- 

| ington, DC. 

A coy direction sign 
: announces it as the Public 
Works Department for the 
. District of Columbia. 

• CIA critics say this piece 
of cloak-and-dagger non- 
sense which deceives nobodv 
. fa typical of the theatrical 
amateurism of, the entire 
CIA operation. 

The CIA’s most spectacu- 
lar failure was, of course. 


men than anybody else. 
They have been accused, 
often with convincing evi- 
dence. of interfering on the 
side of the generals in sev- 
eral Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, not- 
ably Guatemala, Colombia. 
Argentina, and Brazil. 

Mainstay 

w 

The agency has been a 
mainstay of President Ky’s 
military regime in South 
Vietnam, and there is no 
doubt that it had a big hand 
in toppling the neutralist 


government of Prince Sih- 

anouk in Cambodia. 

Perhaps its most sicken- 
ing intervention was in 
Greece, where the colonels 
oligarchy boasts of the sup- 
'. port of the United States 
j Government as it imprisons 
and tortures its democratic 
opponents. 

The evidence indicates 
that the CIA uses all classic 
tools of a spy organisation 
assassination, murder, 
bribery and blackmail of 


NASA, the space agency, 
j Headquartered in a 

; Security 

(sprawling complex at Fort 
j.Meade. Maryland, some 30 
miles from Langley, the 
NS.Vs security arrange- 
ments are, if possible, even 
tighter than those of the 
CIA. It bristles with 
Marine guards and any- 
body walking around the 
building without conspic- 
uously displaying his iden- 
tity will instantly have a 

gun barrel at his head. 

, NSA’s principal task is 
‘■to crack the dipicmatic and 
military codes of every 
other nation on earth. It 
.employs some of the most 
1 sophisticated computer 
equipment ever assembled. 

The results of this work 
are useful to the CIA and 
j the National Security 
Council. But several, allied 
governments have Expres- 
sed annoyance over the 
exercise. 

The growing criticism is 
making it more difficult for 
the CIA to recruit suitable 
personnel. It is Said that 
they are more and more 
turning to men with a law 


job. 

A well-publicised case 
I occurred in Washington re- 
j ‘cently when a CIA em- 
I ployee resigned to return 
to university teaching. He 
was on the short list for a 
plum appointment, but 
when it became known he 
, had’ been a researcher for 

' the CIA his narao wcj 
dropped from considera- 
tion. • • 

Defenders of the agency 
argue that every major 
power must be in the Intel- 
ligence business as b 
matter of self-protection. 

On the charge of ama- 
teurism, one CIA man told 
me: “Sure we make a lot 
of mistakes. After all, the 
United States has been 
running the world for only 
a little more than 25 years. 
Before us, the British were 
doing It for nearly 300, 
which gave them plenty of 
time to learn how to run 
an intelligence network." 
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NO. 2 MAN AT BAY Of PIGS 

district Hires Cuban Leader 



By WILLIAM BASHAM 

Star Staff Writer 


/ The second in command of.the 
/Cuban invasion force at the Bay 
of Pigs in 1961 has been hired by 
the District government to work 
on programs affecting the city’s 
Spanish-speaking community. 


He is Erneido A. Oliva, now 
completing a six-month job as a 
consultant for the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee’s subcommittee 
on refugees. He was hired by 
Phillip J. Rutledge, head of the 
District's Department of Human 


Resources. 

Oliva, now a District resident, 
will work in the city depart- 
ment’s state technical assist- 
ance agency, reviewing fedctal 
grants to the city, particularly 
as they affect Spanish-speaking 
residents. He also will assist in 
establishing a city advisory 
committee is this field. 

' The 38-year-old Cuban has 

tew-a dose friend for yean of 



the Kennedy family. He was 
particularly dose to Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy. The chairman of 
[the Senate subcommittee (Wiva 


is leaving is Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy, D-Mass. 

As a subcommittee aide to 
Kennedy, Oliva traveled around 
the country, interviewing Cuban 
refugees to see how they have 
done in the United States since 
they fled Cuba after Fidel Cas- 
tro took over in January 1959. 

In April 1961 Oliva was one of 
1,500 Cubans in Brigade 2506 
who invaded Cuba with battle 
plans laid out by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The at- 
tempt failed after three days of 
fighting, and the surviving mem- 
bers of the brigade were impris- 
oned. 

. After he was released on 
Christmas Eve 1962 from a Cu- 
ban prison for a ransom of 
$500,000, personally set by Cas- 
tro, Oliva entered the United 
States Army, as did most of the 
brigade members freed at the 
same time. He served several 
years, reaching the rank of ma- 
jor, and was a member of the 
U.S. military force in Santo 
Domingo in May 1965. 

Oliva resigned his Army com- 
mission to work with Cuban ex- 
iles in Miami, remaining there 
until he was asked to join Ken- 
nedy’s subcommittee in Janu- 




ary. 

» Oliva’s letters of reference 
have been written by prominent 
‘American figures. They include 
'Cyrus Vance, deputy secretary 
,of defense under President John- 
son; Retired Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, former chief of naval op- 
erations, and Joseph A. Califano 
Jr., a former special assistant to 
President Johnson. 

Rutledge confirmed that Oliva 
has been hired and should be op 
the job next week, mwu.visii 
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Drug Ring Broken hg Wiretaps 


BY RUDOLPH UNGER 
Court approved wiretapping 
'of telephones was the key 
weapon in last week’s smashing 
of a large, highly organized 
cocaine and heroin ring op- 
erated in Chicago by Cuban 
exiles, according to government 
prosccuters. 

. William P . Cagney, and 
' Douglas Roller, assistant 
; United States attorneys, said 
1 that the Chicago ring, part of a 
I nation-wide Cuban exile nar- 
cotics operation, could not have 
'been cracked by federal nar- 
cotics agents without the use of 
electronic eavesdropping to de- 
velop evidence. 

Some Trained by CIA 
The prosecuters said tha 1 
some of the 28 persons arrestc 
here, as well as others among 
those arrested in Miami, New 
York, and Los Angeles, had 
participated in the ill-fated Bay 
of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
;1961, and had been trained by 
the Central Intelligence agency 
in guerrilla warfare and coun- 
, ter-intelligence. 
j The 50 agents in the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, who worked six 
months to infiltrate the Chicago 
.ring, frequently found them- 
selves under counter surveil- 
lance as they spied on^ring 


members and later made drug 
purchases from them. 

The government, which is 
expected to return indictments 
against ring members this 
week, has refused to disclose 
just how many wiretaps were 
employed in cracking the Chi- 
cago ring. Agents accused 
Leonides Suarez, 37, of 3527 
Shakespeare av., a clothing 
company salesman, of being 
the Chicago ring’s leader. 

Bond of $500,000 
Suarez ' was one of two 
arrested whose bond was set at 
$500,000 by United States Com- 
missioner James T. Balog, 
when he set total of $4,290,000 
in bonds for the 28 suspects, 
most of whom are aliens. 

Cagney and Roller said it was 
Suarez’ contacts in Miami who 
supplied the cocaine and heroin 
handled by the ring in Chicago. 

In their investigation here, 
agents placed a wiretap on the 
telephone of one of the 28 
arrested, Alonzo T. Perry Sr., 
45, of 8614 University av., from 
June 9 to June 19. The action 
was authorized by Judge Rich- 
ard B. Austin, of federal 
District court. 

Monitor His Calls 
Spanish-speaking agents mon- 
itored conversations between. 
Perry, a Negro described by 


prosecutors as a large south-) 
side narcotics distributor, and a j 
man they identified as Mario | 
Duquesne, 45, of 6846 Jeffrey 
av., a Cuban exile also arrested 
last Sunday. Agents said 
Duquesne supplied Perry with 
cocaine and heroin obtained 
from Cubans operating in the 
north side. 

Agents said that Perry, an 
avid golfer who drives a white 
Cadillac and lives in a modest- 
looking but well-furnished 
home, frequently told Duquesne 
he was wary of using the 
telephone in their conversa- 
tions. 

“Telephone Is Useless’’ 

“Listen, Mario, on the phone 
we cannot do anything ... the 
telephone is useless ... it is 
for nothing,” the agents re- 
ported him as saying in one 
recorded conversation, in an- 
other, he remarked, “You know j 
the telephone is no good . . . 
dome by here tomorrow.” 

Thru wiretaps and surveil- 
lance, the agents said they 
learned how Perry purchased 
heroin from Duquesne on June 
15 for a man named Curtis, 
described by investigators as a 
major narcotics distributor in 
Indianapolis. After the pur- 
chase, agepts trailed Curtis and 
five others as they drove back 


to Indianapolis in Curtis’ Cadi- , 
llac with the drugs. ! 

On June 18, agents said tjiey 
listened and watched as 
Duquesne delivered to Perry' 
what Duquesne described as: 
“tremendous cocaine.” The’ 
agents then followed a black! 
Mustang whose driver agents! 
saw bring the cocaine to' 
Duquesne. The car was fol*j 
lowed to a home at 6113 N.' 
Seeley av. : i 

Driver Later Arrested 

The driver, identified as 
Gilberto A. Althonso, 31, was 
arrested on June 20, when, with 
another man, he sold four 
kilograms of cocaine for $53,000 
to undercover agents. Althonso 
is being held on $350,000 bond. 

Agents here last Sunday, 
of the 28 arrested were armed, 
under the direction of John 
Evans and Irving Swank, did: 
Some ring members in Miami] 
not have to fire a shot in 
and New York city tried to, 
shoot it out with agents and*- 
three suspects were wounded.- 
During the investigation lead- 
ing to the raids on the Miami 
operation, agents narrowly es- 
caped death when a suspect; 
opened fire on them with a™ 
submachine gun and splattered^ 
their auto with bullets. 
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Bv Lionel Martin . | bourgeois Inter-American Press Associa- Masetti ' s legacy 

Guardian tuff corespondent t, ° n * dcclar f. d Prensa should be consider- Mas® 11 * behind an agency that was 

Second of two artictet ed as an instrument of international a,read y », going concern.” Again and 

U communism” and a “propaganda agency a 8 a * n was the victim of calumnies, 

"" e . . .... . of the Cuban government.” economic pressures and legal maneuvers. 

From founder Jorge Masett. to present * It survived each test. 

(I.rector Manuel Ycpe the onentat.on . • • Prensa Latina has also been victimized 

within Prensa Latina, the Cuban news _ , c . . ' . ° 

agency, has been to avoid political “ad- Gun in one hand; pen in the Other d£ccl wav 1 d St 1 government in a 
jectivization” and propagandistic phrase- A few days after Jorge Masctti arrived . n ,, • „ 

ology prevalent in the news agency in the Sierra Macstra in 1957 he witness- . * f . irs , our . yea ^ s ’ P ^ cnsa 

releases of sonic socialist countries, ed an air-raid by the Batista air force. As , PCra C urcau in New York. 

Prensa Latina considers that its partiality he stared at a dead child, he related later, WO f '^? C 1 ,bc ^con^ 

is in accord with a truthful representation he asked himself; “What am I doing here TW ,i;Zf rSary ° C , ay f lgS ‘I™ 35 ' 011 . a 
of reality. To be partial means to present with a pencil in my hand when I should annrMiT^i tbc °^‘ cc and 

news and analysis that highlights the be pulling, the trigger of a machine-gun.” PL fhaf . SCnt .|° warn 

struggle of peoples and nations for na- The implication was clear: Masetti felt j mmin . nl . Jf C r uban * xdes was 

tional liberation and a better life. This that his job was Jo take up arms in the tion the New Yo^k PohcTn' 1 * P , r ° ,CC * 
must be done objectively in strict accord fight. --|i . ,. . £ ™ Poliw Department 

with the truth. There have been times In 1961, after covering the Bay of Pig< after guards were l ithdmwn.^x counts 
) when unnecessary ed.torializat.on and invasion, Masctti left Cuba and went to revolutionary Cubans armed with pistols 
propagandistic wordiness have crept into visit the battklines of the National entered the PL office, tore the place up 
PL releases. However, this is recognized as Liberation Front then fighting the French and injured one of the employees who 
a failing and more and more Prensa in Algeria. He stayed with the FLN for was sitting at the desk of the absent 
Latina meets the standards it has set for several months and witnessed the victo- bureau chief. 

* tscir - rious conclusion of their struggle. When Perpetual harassment 

When it became clear that Prensa he returned to Cuba he began writing a The constant threats and absence of 
; Latina would not fold of its own accord.;book on Algeria. The; book was never protection decided Prensa Latina to move 
as many pundits had predicted, thcifj n j s h e d. Other activities attracted Maset- its bureau within the confines of the 
opposition press controlled by Latin ti , H c asked himself: “What- is left now United Nations where greater security 
American oligarchs and U.S. elitist inter- but the sacred obligation to practice what existed. "Shortly afterwards, the Federal 
ests. unleashed an all-out offensive against j have learned?" In the final months of Reserve Bbard told Prensa Latina that its 
: the agency. . 1961 Masctti disappeared from sight, expenses would be curtailed to S5000 a > 

• C |>* Wer f * spcciaUy ma,i ; From time to time items would appear in month, It sum which greatly limited the 

m 9 Si j! ,rli press about the presence of ae c nc yY‘ activities. Prchsa Latina had 

operating in the province of formerly spcnt up to $10,000 a month 
, Cast ro-Com in u n ism. One Venezuelan Salta in Argentina near the Bolivian f or h lc NcW York operation The US 

columnist freely linked PL personnel with frontier. Salta was, the domain of enor- covcr Uh„..U also restricted PL’s activities 
the Soviet Union and called the agency mous , a „d holdings Ijke that of Tabacal^S^' wSsTftSl Untied nIhLIs 
' the “Kuban-TASS." John O’Rourke, belonging to the “patron” Costa. It is also a * h ifh 

editor of the Washingtoh Daily News sent a rcc i on r i c h in petroicum lumber suear . " a '^ as ° ? by Washington 

ou, , personal fel.J ,0;„ n .11 hgStS’flgS “gl !!?,< * o-'y us, Ulc.y pc „ ,h. 

/ over the world warnint afeoir.vi the ore of a, lhlt of ZapU Ji jojoy. . '&S£g?* 61 " cw ‘ 

/ wardv thrc a datTm^f eo^nmen? ft on The guerrilla band never had a' chance f n Havana, both UP1 and AP had' 

tlrrito^ iirri A vv^/^ nr^nre *° consohdatc ltse K* “ was wiped out by accredited correspondehts who operated 
1 whose territory the CIA was to prepare Argentine forces in March and April witHoul 1 ^ anv financial limitations oi 

ll.it Prensa Litini wss usings cl.ndMtac“~„,“LrS°i:““ lJ “ -P?' “|«»„ “ 

radio transmitter in Mexico City, m » u « r ^ ?V ^ ^ “v .vf i: 'wns.^ felse and which tended to 
J October, Jules Dubois, chairman of the .1 n r .damage, . f? ,1at f ons betweeri Cuba and a 

“freedom of the press 1 committee” of the | 1 ii.. ti, tn.,,. w ov , fricnaly^ncighbor, t Mexico. UFI also 

..,..1 c ^S e< * ffP^^nain llpvjna. K 


“freedom of the press ‘commit tee” of the ! 


i l.i ,t h- ii I in. i.i.t 
1 *,Y . .i W it I. lii . ’ i 
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MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


' Cambodia B tings Out ‘ the Old N ixon 1 


!, Some years ago I talked to a < , But "° w thc President and 
, b the public must get over this 

j prominent conservative before no ^ on _ y/ aTt and particularly 

. debating him and lie told me wa rs of thc Vietnamese and 

■ of how the Right felt that' Cambodian type, are too im- 
Richard Nixon had betrayed portant to be left to thc gener- 

■ it. When he came to Washing- j a ^ onsider ^ evidence The 

! ton, he said, Nixon was looked j military men encouraged Ken- 
; upon as a potential leader of | nedy to move into Vietnam 
.the Taft wing of the Republi- : when a much wiser civilian, ' 

cati party, but he quickly sold J Jot™ Kenneth Galbraith, then 

. ; ~ „ ! our ambassador to India, told 

.out to Eisenhower and the him to stay 0(]t ^ Joint , 

[ Eastern establishment m 1952. | chiefs and the CIA provedy/ 
I But when the phone finally ; themselves ludicrously igno- , 
*, rang in the middle of the night rant of conditions in Cuba 
* with the Cambodia crisis, the when they advised support of 
President who answered it \ an invasion which was not 


President 


answered 


’ was none other thhn the old ionly immoral, but stupid as 
i Richard Nixon. The intemper- I well. In 1965 and 1966, it was 


possible to shoot a population ! 
into submission. Where the 
sources of a war are both na- 
tionalist and social, as in tho 
case of Vietnam, there is a 
profound limitation upon what 
guns can do. But the factors 
that must thus mitigate, and 
even overrule, the military 
judgment are the ones which 
the Pentagon is least able to 
• understand. 

But now the old Richard . 
/Nixon has taken the most trag- 
ic step of his administration. 
As usual, he has depicted him- 
self as a brave, idealistic lead- 
er who has refused the cheap 
and easy solution and who has 
recognized the terrible com- . 
plexities of our plight. 

That, I submit, is nonsense. 


tHotic simplifications of those 
same generals who have 


ate, patriotically simplistic ' th ontimistic renort ot the l That, I submit, is nonsense, 
and military-oriented leader f en taeon on the rarivendtoi I l ,xon has accepted the pa- 
who responded to thc events in | J* lti * fo yietaam tiiat t * ioUc simplifications of those 
Southeast Asia was everything, : ™ ™ ^ same generals who have 

his old rightist friends might j balance hS budeet bv *iO b5-l caused , so much tragedy, boUi 
have wished him to be. in national and international, in 

I am, of course, appalled start our current m * , their quest for Operation Total ' 

that Nixon has decided to take i 11 ™ tJ thecamDaien ; Vfctory in Vietnam. 

* nation down (hat same j JSSgj £ 'SIS t-'t— taa.~an.-UwJ 


I am, of course, appalled 
that Nixon has decided to take | 
the nation down that same j 
slippery slope which all but j 
, destroyed the Johnson admin- | 

• istration and the internal i 
peace of the society along with i 
it. His actions threaten the fu- 
'ture of this nation at home and I 
the peace of the world abroad. ! 
' But I am particularly con- 1 
cerned here with one aspect of 
the problem: The difficulties, 
and dangers, confronting a ci- 
vilian commander in chief. | 
After the Bay of Pigs fiasco, ; 
John F. Kennedy talked of 
how hard it was for a Presi- 
dent to reject the unanimous 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In theory, the generals 
and admirals know more than 
the chief executive about war. 
An Eisenhower could veto 
their advice, as he did ini 
■1954 when thc Pentagon and 
then Vice President Nixon 
wanted to intervene with < 
nuclear weapons on the side 
of the French in Indochina, 
but only because he wore 
Jtaw,.;. *i. ^ 


caused Lyndon Johnson to un- STmitth tragedy brth 

balance his budget by $10 bil-j «UoSl“Jd^ 
lion and start our current in- • - “ ’ - 


who had been entrusted for 
years with our strategic air ; 
power, Gen. Curtis LeMay, was , 
a rightist of such powerful", 
and eccentric views that 
George Wallace, whose run- , 
ning mate he was, suddenly 
seemed almost moderate. 

In saying these things, I , 
have no intention of demean- ; 
ing the courage and devotion 
of thc military, but only their : 
ability to make decisions in 1 
wars which are increasingly, 
political in nature. 

The generals and the admi- 
rals believe, of course, in force 
and violence. But, as the 
bombing of North Vietnam un- ] 
tor Jotan proved, , , 
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Castro Crows 

r Fidel Castro is making a big 
Uhing of what appears to be. a 
[minor infiltration of Cuban exiles . 
■from the United States. The Cuban 
| dictator gave the funeral oration 
i for five of his soldiers said to have 
Lbeen killed in a battle with the 
janvaders, in which two of the latter 
i reportedly were killed and three 
[captured. The funeral was held on 
the ninth anniversary of the Bay of 
t.Pigs fiasco.. . 

: /Tying President Nixon, -the, CI A 
’-and the Pentagon td* the recent 
‘‘“invasion,” Castro sought to build 
,it up to Bay of Pigs proportions. 

. ’The latest intruders, he said, will 
receive a defeat more humiliating 
'and crushing than that of the Bay 
‘.of Pigs group. 

Perhaps the CIA is involved to 
,-$ome degree in the harassment 
.from time to time of Castro’s reg- 
jUme by exiles from Florida.^ But 


As Coverup 

certainly President Nixon and the 
Pentagon have more than enough, 
problems in Southeast Asia, the 
' Middle East and elsewhere. It 
would be against all logic for them! 
to undertake at this time anything 1 , 
like the Bay of Pigs attack that; 
gave President Kennedy so bad a I 
time. i 

It seems strange for Castro to; 
make so much of what cannot be a , 
serious threat to his rule. The ex-j 
plana tion may lie in his reference; 
to reports that invaders would land, 
to sabotage the sugar harvest. He j 
has called for the harvest of 10 J 
million tons of sugar this year to 
give Cuba a record return in for-, 
eign exchange. But recent radio ; 
reports have indicated the goal 
may not be reached. Stirring the 
people up with charges of Yankee 
wickedness may get them out in. 
the fields to cut the rest of the] 


cane. 
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. Exiles Report 
i Landing on 
Cuban Coast 

MIAMI (UPD— The Miami- 
based Christian Nationalist 
Movement, a Cuban exile orga- 
nization, announced last night it 
had staged another landing oi 
commandos on Cuba. 

There was no indication of 
how many men participated in 
the raid. The group said the 
landing party was able to go 
inland in Cuba “without making 
contact with the enemy.” 

It also was disclosed that 
there was an attack on the Uru- 
guay-Cuban Cultural Institute in 
Montivedeo, but there were no 
details. 

The report came three weeks 
after another landing party from 
a Miami-based group, Alpha 66, 
went ashore on the eastern tip of 
Cuba on April 17, the ninth anni- 
versary of the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion. 

* The Castro regime reported 
there were only 13 men in that 
guerrilla force and that 4 were 
killed and the other 9 captured. 
Alpha 66 has disputed the Castro 
| claims. y i . ■ •. 

i- * - - ata »4a' > • 


% 

j 
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i MV . ©if if op \rmiW ® By PAUL BETHEL 

On Ap nl 17 nine year s ago, l .347 ay> Cuba hosts hundreds of Amcr- he would threaten execution of terror- 

members of Cuban Assaui .Brigade 2506 radica| ths and trains and cx . ists under custody whose release is dc- 
landed at the Bay of Pigs. But as rts an cslimatcd 1 0,000 Latin guerrillas manded in exchange for the life of a 
they saw the dim outlines of their coun- ^ ar j The return of U.S. youths is foreign diplomat. Most observers of the 
try on ihc horuon thc ingrcdicnts for aUcn(Jcd by bomb ^ gs> arson( campus Latin American scene (including a sur- 
succcss had been withdrawn. Because disturbancc s lhc un f 0 ldinc of urban pr>smg number of U.S. foreign service 
eartro s air /oree was nol dcrtrjjdm ^ warfarc in its m 8 any guises, officers) believe that should this threat 
advance, they were subjected to vicious, * n Mafch) Abbic Ho ffman, convicted be carried out-just once-that would 
$ 25 ? Jrnbc" p >l» >riaUoumqr«i .o. «nd. he kidnappings, 

achieved most of their objectives, in- Puerto Rico while under bond and there The Cuban-based African. Asian, Latin 
eluding the capture of Giron air strip lcd * Cast ” >,te m ° b agamsl l . h f ^ n1 ' American Solidarity Organization took 
on which Central American-based fighters °f a eianl stc P. f .°. rward in coordinating 

were to have been based . S53.000 damages, the ROTC facilities . subversive activities for a continent-wide 

T , f .. . ... far , destroyed, school shut down. push on April 7. The AALAPSO, as it 

T.w tranmnrn had been i American and Western diplomats are is known, published what it calls a 
£? k 3 ■2.5S43 ! kidnapped ,„d murdered £ Casrroj.e "Mtaln,,nu & for the Urban Guerrilla." 

.to have been destroyed on the ground, terrorists in Latin America. Ca ^ r °t l e Thc pamphlet’s 20,000 words, written 
These transports carried radio equip- | an 8 ? held “P * “Hi by Carlos Marighcla, a Brazilian Castro-, 

ment to alert the Cuban people and f™ 1 ’ n 8 ‘ lU ?« tSSte? ilc ««*»* cu ‘ down in a shoot -° ut 
solicit recognition of the outside world. | to f,nanc e their subversive actmues. - wUh pol ; CC( carry the blueprint of future 

:The ships also contained rifles for de- Several apparently coordinated events Communist-inspired guerrilla activities, 
fcctors. which took place the first week of April The manual teaches how to pull off 

Thc World War II B-26s of the Free- demonstrate thc growing strength of a succcss f u i kidnapping, proposes the 

dom Fighters were no match for Castro R^sian-Cuton subversion < “physical liquidation” • of government 

iets British Sea Furies and the more * Count Karl von Sprcti, German j cadcrs and "attacks on imperialist cntcr- 
heavily armed B-26s. Stripped of tail ambassador to Guatemala, was kid- priscs ” and ho i ds up tbc cold-blooded 

guns to accommodate auxiliary gas tanks napped, then murdered by Castro s Revo- murdcr of u.S. Army Capt. Charles, 

needed for the flight from Central Amer- lull °nary Armed Forces. Chandler as an example of thc perfectly 

ica the planes of the Freedom Fighters • Castroite “Tupamaros” in Uruguay executed Castroitc crime, 
were sitting ducks once Castro’s planes pulled off the most audacious robbery ; ; • ! 

got on their tails. Their vulnerability in thc histoiy of that country, hilling . Thc “Minimanual” is illustrated ; 

was another reason why Castro’s air the Horacio Mailhos tobacco firm and • by pictures of how to make Molotov 7 ‘ 

force was to have been knocked out on fleeing with S250, 000. (Thc same group-;. v cocktails, how to use guns, cxplo- 

the around .'kidnapped a banker and held him fori-, sives and thc like to best advantage. 

c 8 * ’ ransom.) “Thc urban guerrilla’s reason for 

Yet, of 48 sorties proposed to . An American v ice consul ran his L . existence, the basic condition in 
carry out the destruction of Castro s w Qver would . be abductors ; n p orto | which he acts and subsists, is to 

air arm, President Kennedy per- A j e Brazil ' shoot,” it declares. 

mitted only eight to be flown. 6 ’ , . . • . , . . . , , , . . , ... 

• A Venezuelan army patrol was am- Aversion of Marighcla s terrorist phil- 

Among thc last messages sent out bushed and four soldiers killed. , osophy also appears in a recent issue 

by Brigade 2506 was this one: . A Castroitc guerrilla band in Co- of “Leviathan," a publication of thc 

’To Base. Do you people realize lombia captured a village, executed its “Weatherman” faction of thc Students, 
how desperate thc situation is? Do you police chief and made off with the '.for a Democratic Society, put out in 
back us, or quit? All we want is low entire police arsenal. San Francisco. 

jet cover and jet close support. Enemy Arccntina intends to take extreme That same first week of April, a high- 
has this support. I need it badly or mMsarcs l0 slop the kidnapping of diplo- level functionary in Bolivia’s Ministry 
cannot survive. Please don’t desert us. Gen. Julio Alsogaray had this, of Interior confirmed reports that leaders 

Out of bazooka and tank ammunition. * about lbc yon Sprcti murdcr: of Castroite terrorist organizations from 
Tanks will hit me at dawn.’’ .K. If tbcrc a ‘revolutionary war’ under 12 countries met in La Pa z “to unfold 

That self-inflicted defeat in 1961 re- . is apparent from everything a continent-wide liberation movement.’ 

mains an open wound for the United c 'f Havana that there is, The countries marked for attack are: 

States, and the Soviet lodgement in Cuba » counterrevolutionary ArgcnUna, Brazil, Bolivia. Colombia, 

J Mmaine Af Auf flUMt CPDAUI lAKlOA: luv " v . .. / . i. • ruiU r.imUmala PmiflrfAf MEXICO. 


sives and thc like to best advantage. 
“Thc urban guerrilla's reason for 
existence, the basic condition in 


1 shoot,” it declares. 

A version of Marighcla’s terrorist phil- 
, osophy also appears in a recent issue 
of "Leviathan," a publication of thc 


/' remains one of our most serious foreign, 
policy problems. I 


measures 


” if the general has his way, Chile, Guatemala, Ecuador, Mexico, 
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and the j 
Games 
They Play 

by L. Fletcher Prouty 


STATINTL 


men 


D 


was strikingly illustrated not I 

the refusal of the Central Intelligence] 

Agency to pfdvide witnesses for the' 

ti,„ k;ii court-martini that was to try eight Green 

1 lie nill costumes ot trie n^eo tribes* *% » — r__ « rntMAnta/i ■ 

contrasted with the civilian clothes ^py, Zs todSTlht 

Army to drop the charges. * j 

The Secret Team consists of security 



,of United States military men riding in 
open jeeps and carrying M-16 rifles and 


. . , Tl • . i lie ovviti a vain vuu jioii] wi ovvui ur 

pistols. These young Americans are , d individua , s in and out of govern- 
most v cx-Grccn Berets, hired on CIA . . • ▲ 


. | o n . i ■ « /-si * VlvaiwU lliui nuuau in auu oui vi avtviii 

mostly cx-Grccn Berets, hired on CIA t who receive secret intelligence data 
contract to advise and tram Laotian gathcred by the CIA and the National 

troops. Those matter-of-fact, almost Security Agency and who react to those f 
weary sentences, written late in Feb- , . .. . v 

ruary by T.D. Allman of The Washington di ! ? whcn '* s f ce,m appropriate to them 
Post after he and two other enterprising w,th Paramilitary plans and activities, 
correspondents left a guided tour and c *\' ‘raining and advising -a no ex- ; 
walked 12 miles over some hills in Laos acl| y ""penetrable euphemism for lead-' 
to a secret base at Long Cheng, describe 


ing into battle”-Laotian troops. Mem- 

a situation that today may seem com- !^ rs ' ,i l’ 'J* Team, granted on a “need 

J 1 to know basis, varies with the nature 


monplace to anyone familiar with 
American operations overseas, but that 
no more than 1 0 .years ago would have 
been unthinkable. 

To take a detachment of regular 
troops, put its members into disguise, 
smuggle them out of the country so that 


and the location of the problems that 
come to its attention. At the heart of the 
Team, of course, are a handful of top ex- 
ecutives of the CIA and of the National 
Security Council, most notably the chief; 
White House adviser on foreign policy.; 
Around them revolves a sort of inner 



neither the public nor the Congress . . - „ ...... cc . . 

knows they have left, and assign them to °f Presidential staff members Sta e 
clandestine duties on foreign soil under Department officials, civilians and mih- 
the command of a non-military agency ‘^y men from the Pentagon, and career, 

-it is doubtful that anyone would havi Professionals in the intelligence services, 
dared to suggest taking . such liberties ! And ° t u ? beyond them is an extensive , , - 

with the armed forces and foreign rela- and ,ntr !5. ate network of government of- .... ■ , ; 

tions of the United States, not to say 

„.»i. »• * . n •. . m some specific field that touches on 

un national security: think-tank analysts,! ( . v 

fKS&tJSl oronerat^ 

Amcr1c^s l 7cMioni n w t i l !h m “ na8cmcn t t . of -?ng a cargo afriine) arc useful, academic . ' 

^inT ti! n J with other countries; ex b perts in this or that technical subject ! ^ 

during the nine years since Mr. Eiscn-; v g eographic reg j 0 n, and , quite impor- , . 

fiorof t ‘ i* assu *”P*!' tantly, alumni of the intelligence ser- ! -T,' " 

tion of more and more control over mill- vice i a service from which there are no! ■ , V 7 

tary and diplomatic operations abroad unconditional resignations. > 

by men whose activities are secret, . ! •.'•• 

whose budget is secret, whose very iden-: . us ‘ lie Secret Team is not a clan-, .V • 

tities as often as not are secret-in short dcst,n ® super-planning board or super- ■ ■. ... 

a Secret Team whose actions only those ?® nera * sta g but, even ?rore damaging to Vv-.. M ; v 

implicated in them are in a position to the coherent conduct oi ioreign affairs a] .s ‘ ' ; . . 

monitor. How determinedly this secrecy bewildering collection of temporarily, 

is preserved, even when preserving & assembled action committees that • 

means denying the United States Army] '® s P°" d . much ad ho ® £ «P“«g ! 

the right to discipline its own personnel^ j" ,! a ™ u * P ,l rt ! ® f g® ? OT }*’ , 

not to say the opportunity to do justice,] 
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Theatre of Delusion 


I. F. Slone 


I 



The Strategic Arms Limitation Talk* cessively revised to make it more p| an f or presentation to the UN con- 
(SALT) now reopening in Vienna may “practical” politically. In the process it t a i nc d neither liberals, idealists, nor 
best be seen as the latest in a series of also grew less magnanimous. It ended scientists. It was the earliest officiaK 
fumbling attempts by mankind to pick- up looking-from Moscow’s point of postwar collection of cold warrior*, 
up the pieces in the wake of Hiro- view-like a plan for domination of the John Hancock of Lehman Brothers; 
shima. A month after that first atomic world and the economy of the Soviet Ferdinand . Fberstadt, another Wall 
bomb dropped, Einstein said what as- . Union by the United State*, a* Ache- Street banker with strong military tie*; 
still the last word of wisdom on the ;son now admits in a section of his Fred Searls of Newmont Mining, a 
subject, though we are as far as ever newly published mepioirs which has concern of imperial dimensions and 
from applying it. To a UP I reporter escaped attention. 1 > World-wide cartel connection*; and 

who tracked him down in a forest Dean Acheson, then Under Secretary Herbert Bayard Swope, the journalist 
cabin near Lake Saranac, Einstein said of State, was chairman of a committee who had become Baruch’s personal 
“the only salvation for civilization and I appointed by President Truman after public relation* man. 

jthe war to draw up a plan for the Th e Banich plan, a* became 
i international control 6f atomic energy, known when it was submitted to the 
This committee in turn set up , UN. must have seemed to Moscow the 
consultative group o^'seientists and big blueprint for a world capitalist super- 
under David E. state in which the us wou,<1 retain its 


business executive* 


Lilienthal and including J. Robert 


alomic monopoly behind the facade of 


the human race” now lay in .“the 
creation of a world government.- As 
long as sovereign states continue to 
have separate - armaments and arma- 
ment secrets,” he warned, "new world 

wars will be inevitable."' . , ... . ttc 

Tim idea, like so muchelse in the „ hclln „ . ■" "f 

repetitive and frustrating history of the , .. .. , „ control. In Present at the Creation, 

struggle against the arms race in the wor d . * uthon,y to take oyet aU Acheson discloses publicly for the first ; 
last hundred years, was not new. It *° urce$ of uranium and to control all time that he felt the plan as trana- , 
appeared at least as early as 1913, in a nuclear production facilities came from f orn , e d by Baruch contained provisions 
novel by H. G. Wells, The World Set the Lilienthal group. “almost certain to wreck any possibfl- 

Free. Wells predicted the splitting of i This was at least twice revised before ity D f Russian acceptance” because..' 
the atom-by some stroke of luck or .Publication by- the Acheson committee. Moscow would see them "as an at- 
intuitivc genius placing the event in : T * le others on his committee were temp t to turn the United Nations into 
1933, when it actually occurred. He General Leslie R. Groves, who headed #n a )]iance to support a US threat of- 
also forecast, the use of nuclear energy ' the Manhattan Project which built the war a gjj ns t the USSR unless it ceased -' 
in a world war so catastrophic it shook ; bomb; Dr. Vannevar Bush, who organ-. j ts e ff or t*” to develop an atom bomb, 
men and nations out of their accus- ,“«• ffr war in World War II; too .» 

tomed habits and led them to form a Dr - Jame * B - Conant, then president of ^ Even t he earlier pre-Baruch version 
world government as their oply assure Harvard; and John J. McGoy, Assistant wou id have been hard to sell a ruler of • 
ance henceforth of survival. 1 Secretary of War under Henry Li stalin’* ferocious suspicions and primi- • 

For a fleeting moment since forgot- Stimson. Stimson recognized very early tive Marxist views. The Baruch plan 

ten, the dropping of the first bomb did- that the secret of the bomb would was enoug h to have frightened off even 

soon vanish and had best be shared a gentle Menshevik. It would have 
while it might still be used to build a eliminated the veto in the UN Security 
more stable world.. - ' Council to assure, in Baruch's words, 

T I . . . . .. ... “swift and certain punishment” of any 

he mam drawback in the ongind vio)a|or „ wou , d have lhrown |he 

Acheson-Lihenth.! pi." was hat it waMom and lcrribly wcakencd Soviet 

asked the Soviet Union and all other ... . . 

..... Union open to Western inspection, and 

countries to hand over control of their ... . , 

... ... at the mercy of a US-led majority in 

uranium deposit, and open themselves ^ Council. Baruch was ho 

to geological survey at once in return foo , and he kne¥ r the Russians we „. 
for a promise at some unspecified rheforic presenti fhe plan 
future date to cease our own Produc- ma(ched , he occasion . The choicCf he 
tion of bomb, and hand over their |oW fhe UNj is . Vor , d or world 


push the American government in the 
direction of world government. The-' 

. horjors of Hiroshima and then Naga- , 
saki, the realization of whaf a third 
and nuclear world war would do' to 
mankind, shocked American political 
leaders and scientists into a project . 
whose novelty and magnitude began to j 
be commensurate with the peril they j 
foresaw. But the Baruch-Ulienthal- ; 
Acheson plan for the international 
control of atomic energy they then 
presented to the United Nation, 


proved to be the first of four lost ; “ cret “ int f e ™ tionl, f destruction.” But hi, draftsmanship 

opportunities since the war to bring ! Congr«, did not change it, mind when^^ , Rujj|an ^ , he flrtt 

The hedges not only became more 


the nuclear monster under control; the opportunity was lost. 


SALT talks represent Another chance, ■ , oneroug bu , be n Kem deliberate T ■ 

and I fear it too will be lost. pilfaHs by , he U me the plan w ,s A " «trospec the failure transcend, 

• 9 uiKa 4 aaL nee* l(«n. 


TL put lomid >» .t.i» W B.tuch, -bo 

lhe Barucn pian, m in-M»rrh loan .kind just was not ready. The US was 

1946, would have set up a kind of whom Truman named in March, 1946 * nnl aanavAiK •nmioK TKn Cnwinl 

nuclear ageJ as US 


A 


JS thtoutf, am on b. whldT Th. „0«p M d»» l. ' 


the original idealistic impulse was sue- 


him in revising the Acheson-LUienlhal believe that the Russian regime, self- 
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Fiery Speech by Castro j 
' ' Blames U.S. for Invasion* 



HAVANA, CUBA (REU- 
TERS) — Prime Minister Fidel w 
Castro accused President Nixon ^ 
Monday night of ordering the tti 
Pentagon to organize mercenary m 
forces for new attacks on Cuba. ? s 

He made the charge as Cu- ,s 
ban troops continued to hunt ' 
counte r-revolutionary forces c 
Which landed in eastern Cuba J* 
last Friday. ^ 

j Castro, in an angry speech „ 
.at the funeral of five soldiers ^ 
•slain in clashes with the In- t 
vaders, warned that the new 
invasion attempts would suf- 
fer worse defeats than the ill- 
fated Bay of Plg» Invasion In 1 
1961. 1 

“Nixon has now assigned the 1 
Pentagon, sadly known for its 
crimes in the world, the organi- 
zation and recruitment of mer- 
cenaries for new aggressive ( 
plans against our Country," the 
Cuban leader said. 

It was Castro's most vicious 
attack on the United States. 

! since early 1968. He claimed 
Cuban exiles in the U.S. were! 
speaking openly on radio and 
television of the new landings. 
He described the landings as 
part of “Imperialistic plans” 
against Cuba. 

'Spread Crime’ 

The new invaders were “mer- 
( cenaries who come from the 
j country which spread crime 
, throughout the world,” Castro 

i sauL . , , 

If Mr. Nixon “and the band 
of criminals composing the 
Pentagon and the CIA” have 
S' \ not learned froMit' Seating 
they received in Vietnam and 
Laos,” they will learn in Cuba, 
' be said. 

: “Here they (the U.S.) will 
! have defeat more shameful, j 
, more crashing than they re- 


Castro spoke at the funeral I ^ AR „ 15( AR^fff'ancT AR-18 

which was nnl tonally televised. 3 
The slain Cubans included an automatic rifles. 

Army lieutenant, a private and Earlier Monday, Alpha 66, a. 
three members of a mountain militant anti-Cuban exile brgan- 
militia unit from a small vil- lotion; claimed responsibility 
lage on the eastern tip of the Friday landing. • , 

“ five were killed in a Start War 

clash Saturday evening follow- A spokesman for the Miami- 
ing the landing early Friday. based gr0UPf wh i c h has report- 
The landing came nine years to Involved in several 

ffssiTuSSwS.*- — «*■ —r* 

ban exiles backed and equipped, island, said invading forces 

by the United States. landed on Cuban shores in an 

No Indication , effort to start a guerrilla .war 

Castro still refused io gtfe an in the same area where Cas- 
Indication of the size of the In- tro’s own revolution began dur- 
vading force, and revealed no j ng t be 1950s. 
new details , of the operations The landing party consisted 
; against them. of the same group of men who 

’ But his silence appeared t® I were forced to find refuge In 
Indicate that there had been no* — -j t 

i further clashes since Saturday.! MianiU ~ 

; Observers speculate the merce-, j xgf 

5 naries are still being hunted in ^Comoguoy 

the heavily-wooded Sierra Bel) bovine* ( 

l Purial mountain range. ***£&&£ 

• So far the invaders are re- « T^4^Provin« 

J ported to have had two of their CUBA — * 

d | party killed and three captured. s— haiti^F ' 


A television program Mon- _ , 

day night showed strong, t I l < 

steel-helmeted troops and mi- u 

litamen, armed witM auto- early January at the U.S.l 
matic weapons and backed by Guantanamo naval base in 
helicopters, fanning out to B fter a planned Inf il-j 

surround the guerrilla band. trat j on was thwarted by rough 
Castro was pictured during 8eas> the Miami News reported, 
the broadcast at the headquar- Monday 4 

tors of Mai. Raul Menendez Mona y ■ 1 

Pom*vteh commander of Capt- Vicente Mendez, 39, 
XTewtern army. Pomasev- who had led the unsuccessful 
££ u hSwUm the "aearch and invasion in January', r «* 
^Snln, p.rMly tart* Ita Btt.1 
v^rw^Tdeac ribod OlU-S. operation. ' • 

uS rl. ' t» * ■ ■■ I ' ' 1 " 1 1 Reports 'also indicated the 

raiders had been trained at a 


ty Comogiiey 

’t ying t Province 
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O Province 
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secret camp In the Florida Ey- 
erglades. y. 


ceived at the Bay el. Plgp,*,i 
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We were sittinc— my wife and I and two Cuban 
friends— in the office of the earnest black director 
of the new “Rosafe Signet” provincial artificial* 

• insemination center south of Havana. The center is 
, named after a mighty Canadian bull who died of 
overwork two years after reporting for duly. Wo 
had l>ccn visiting with his numerous progeny, ad* , 
miring the shiny new French tali equipment, and we . 
were sipping warm Kussiun champagne und listening 
to the director’s vision of a Cuba one day self-suffi* 
cient in meat and dairy products— thanks to Rosafe 
Signet, his heirs and the Revolution. Enormous cigars 
were passed around, and I was handed an aluminum 
ashtray inscribed, “Made from a U.S. plane shot 
down over the Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 
“Well," said one of our companions with a diplomatic 
smile, “at least America has contributed something 
• to our revolution. ...” 

Later, we were sitting amid the abstract paint* 

' >ngs in the Casa de las Americas with the poet and 
i et hlor, Roberto Retainer, who once taught at Yale. 
-*- : «u s. policy has been vital to the success of our Revo* 


AFTER ELEVEN YEARS, CASTRO'S REVOLUTION ’ • 

STILL LURCHES ALONG >Yv:l ■ 

ON FAITH, HOPE AND BLUFF. ' T ■ 

A SURPRISING EYEWITNESS REPORT •' 

3Y LOOK'S EDITOR IN CHIEF, .. ; , . • ' ; Y , 
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WASHINGTON OBSERVER NEWSLETTER 
1 April 1970 

A strong Independent ticket in Con- ■; documents to Pearson’s legman, Jack Anderson, 
necticut this year would upset the Then all six of his disloyal employees signed af- 
old-linc political parties in that state . fidavits against Dodd for Pearson, 
and probably capture a few elective | Pearson carried on a six months* vicious smear 
offices, according to competent political observers. | campaign against Dodd, charging Dodd with 
j Due to political divisivcncss and turmoil, there 1 secret payoffs from lobbyists. The liberal press 
| are more announced and unannounced candidates : orchestrated Pearson’s charges and published 
1 in Connecticut than ever before. thundering editorials demanding that Dodd be 

j Inflation, high taxes, racial turbulence, Vietnam impeached by the Senate. Unable to withstand the 
1 War and an industrial complex hard hit by a flood • publicity pressure buildup, the reluctant Senators 
of ch.eap imports have finally come home to roost ■ I censured Dodd in 1967. 

1 . Ill « , , .1 *1. 


and created a back-wash against the controlling 
Democrat Party in this small but wealthy state 


, j - - - ” — - — wiiipiiaueu us mission, r ne senate Internal Secur- 

er d i m j y set an election pattern for other New ! ity Subcommittee is virtually immobilized. And 

KncTlunn i <1. .1 • • . < -- 


The Soviet garrison in the State Department ac- 
complished its mission. The Senate Internal Secur- 


J 


' England states 

Connecticut is known as a swing state due to 
its large independent vote — 519,000 independent 
voters; the Democrats outnumber the Republicans 
by 475,000 to 400,000. 

Last year, the Democratic state administration 
levied the largest tax increase in the state’s his* 
| tory — $539-million. The big tax boost created so 
j much protest that the popular Democratic Gover- 
nor, John N. Dempsey, decided to not run for a 
third term. Added to the turmoil was the inability 
of the Democratic Mayors of Hartford and New 
Haven to cope with Negro riots and street crime. 
Lawyer-lobbyist John M. Bailey, long-time 


. ' — — V illlVS 

! the subversives in the State Department and CIA 
’ now enjoy immunity from all investigations on 
Capitol Hill. b 

Dodds disloyal aide, Jim Boyd, awarded grants 
from the Stem family foundation, is busy concoct- 
ing new scandals against Conservative Members of 
Congress. Congressman Emilio Q. Daddario 
(D-Conn) who aspires to the Governor’s chair 
.or a seat in the U.S. Senate, will soon become the 
victim of a smear. Jack Anderson has written 
four articles linking Daddario with the Mafia. The 
scandal will break when it will politically hurt 
Daddario the most. 


ivi. joaney, iong-ume T* c , . _ „ i 

Democratic Connecticut machine boss, will manip- „ 1 .? ^ hre veport Councilor says: “The Stem 
ulate the Senatorial and gubernatorial nominations ' |“ mi v Fund was established by Edith Rosenwald 
at the Democratic state convention in June. Incum- ant ? her , e , husband, Edgar Stem. Eclith is 

bent Senator Thomas Dodd is an under-dog in a ° au Shter of old-line communist financier, Ju- 
race for renomination, but he vows that if he gets li ’ , ' 1S , osenwald, of Chicago. She is also a financial 
; the essential 20 per cent vote in the state conven- [ an S e l *? u k‘ a, } as "‘ghly controversial gover- 

tion he will force the first senatorial primary in ?°!|’ McKeitheri. She is also a former sister- 

the state’s history. Dodd, an ex-FBI agent and ?! ‘ he communist spy, Alfred Stem, who 

, Federal prosecutor, as vice chairman of the State vi * Ir , 0n „ Curtain after indictment In 

Internal Security Subcommittee, conducted a j 85 8 Sov et S Py* 

lengthly investigation of the State Department’s . “ ie Stern Family Fund has managed to keep 

role in helping Fidel Castro to come to power in ! ts exempt status despite its forays into pof- 

Cuba and the setting up of a Communist bastion , *"P hi* Stem was Deputy Assistant Secre- 

90 miles offshore from Florida. Dodd, thereby i tar 7 °* State f° r Public Affairs at the time the 
incurred the everlasting wrath of the liberals. j Cu J ,an Ba y °f Pigs invasion debacle was planned, 


everlasting 

The State Department’s security gumshoe mcn- 
purloined the Federal income tax returns of Sen- 
ators Dodd and Eastland and the committee’s 
chief counsel, Jay Sourwine and turned them over 
to the late Drew Pearson. Then Dodd's top aide, 
James Boyd became the recipient of emoluments 

from the tax-exempt Stem Family Fund founda- j 
tion. Boyd subverted five other Dodd employees j 
to join him in a conspiracy to discredit their em- i 
* player. They filched Dodd’s office files at night 
\ and surreptitiously delivered hundreds of stolen 


and sat in on the planning conferences; his top 
aide was the Negro leftist, Carl T. Rowan, whom 
he later has appointed Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. Philip Stem’s uncle, Alfred 
Kaufman Stem, the indicted Soviet spy, who fled 
behind the Iron Curtain, has been in Cuba helping 
Castro train Negro revolutionist, espionage agents 
and saboteurs, according to intelligence reports." 

The tax-exempt Stem Gang, with such cohorts 
as Jack Anderson and Jim Boyd, is now trying to 
knock-off patriotic candidates in 
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At Great Falls, a few miles above the^ Nation's capital, the Potomac is a narr 
shining ribbon of water twisting and winding between its palisades as seen from c ‘ 
20,000 feet. It is here that the great procession of mighty thundering jetliners 
begin their descent as they head toward National Airport. It is challenging to a 
pilot to keep in the narrow twisting corridor above the river, where he is require 
to remain because the thundering roar of his aircraft is unwelcome to the resident 
of the District of Columbia and Virginia on the land below. Apparently the resi- 
dents of Georgetown in the District of Columbia have more political influence, for 
as a result of their complaints pilots make sure that when they stray from over the 
_river, it is on* the Virginia side. As the planes thunder over Langley, Va., pass- 
engers look out upon' the roof of a tremendous office complex, a massive white build 
ing with two gigantic bean-shaped parking lots 1 -- the imposing headquarters of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (C.I.A.). “ i: 
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MYSTERY FOR A SHROUD 


Intelligence is generally thought of as a cloak and dagger hush-hush business, 
shrouded in mystery, and much is made of how secret the C.I.A. operation is. But 
the iceberg has a big tip — the building in Langley, the recruiters on college cam- / 
puses, and operations such as the U-2 overflights of Russia, and the Bay of Pigs \J 
invasion of Cuba. 


Most people recognize the' need of governments for accurate intelligence, necessary 
for the protection of their nationals. Things that are really subject to question 
by the layman are the concept of this operation being. a world wide network, com- 
puterized, and mass-produced with a massive bureaucracy, and the quality and orien- 
tation of the personnel involved. Of course, the size of the budget to sustain all 
this should be a justifiable question for taxpayers. This is particularly import- 
ant as the budget of the C.I.A. is secret — even the Congressmen who vote the funds 
are not supposed to know the amount of the agency's budget. The allotments are con- 
cealed in appropriations for other,. agencies of government. If, however, the C.I.A. 
gets the reputed amount of $4 BILLION a year, and this amount can be hidden in the 
budget, it would certainly cause taxpayers to wonder if the federal budget is not 
leakier than the New York City water system. 

One thing is certain— anybody who recruits on college campuses should know what he 

is hiring— fo r the students who get honors these days are those who please theirv 

— 1 * ■■■■•* - N 
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invisib ' e g L overnments 
have been fighting 

' for contro! of the sma11 ' 

• • .••(*•/ ' !; Impoverished Caribbean 

' • nation of Haiti. The outcome 
o Is still in doubt < 

- f , » *.■. •' • . • , *.» s' *- i «. * * . , t ,j .. 

’ ' ■" • ■ •' "Vy .*“* V ' 

BY ANDREW ST. GEORG? 

'■ - • UiUSTRATEO ftY DAVtf) STONfi MARTIN 
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Cuba and Guatemala 


r -' tj 


No two situations are ever 
(|iiite alike, so the “lessons of 
history” are tricky. But there is 
a certain parallel between U.S. 
actions in Guatemala and Cuba. 
The United States tried to 
/bverthrow the Communist-led 
governments in both places by 
an invasion of exiles bankrolled 
by the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency. The effort 
i succeeded in Guatemala in 1954 
and it failed in Cuba in 1969. ? 

. / t 

' Cuba is more Communist than 
it was in 1961, heavily subsidized 
by Russia and its Communist 
allies. It got away with con- 
fiscating a billion dollars’ worth 
of private property of Americans. 
Yet already it has largely lost 
. elsewhere in Latin America. It 
, is no longer regarded as much 
. of a danger, by Latin American 
• governments or by Washington. 

Guatemala has had a bumpy 
history since 15}54. r * very little 
'economic or social 1 progress, 
^recurring violence, free elections 
which do not seem - to settle much. 
^The Communist guerrillas were' 
; supposedly wiped ou't Jhawge 
^fighting in the mountains in 


1966-68 (and several times, 
earlier) . 


i 


But they still exist as an urban j 
underground, strong enough to'jl 
kidnap the Guatemalan foreign * 
minister, the United States labor ' 
attache, and a prominent.. 
Guatemalan banker in the last 4 
few weeks. 

In 1968 they killed two U.S.J 
military attaches in January and if 
the U.S. ambassador ift August, r| 
right in the capital. | 

In Cuba the United States has | 
no diplomats, but in Communist j 
countries where ip does have, the j 
worst that happens to them is i 
an occasional “spontaneous j 
demonstration” with broken win - 4 
dows. 


Is the fragmented “world Com- 
munist movement” ahead by hav- j 
ing a costly weak sister like \ 
Castro’s Cuba? Is the fragmented j 
“ free world” ahead because the j 
United States once “saved from 1 
communism” a backward weak ] 
sister like Guatemala? It’s hard i 
to tell, but a reasonable j 
hypothesis is that Cuba is a net j 
drain on world communism and :^ 
Guatemala is far from an . asset A \ 

, to. the U5./iMWvj > N 
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A FTER several years of wait- 
ing in the shadows, Ameri- 
ca’s Central Intelligence Agency 
may be fully operational again. 

This week's incredible coup in Cam- 
bodia. which will have such far-reaching con- 
sequences through the entire Asian theatre, 

• had the stamp of the C.I.A. at its most pn>* 
fcssional. 

Of course, there will be no ofli- 
clil Jct.nl on the C.I.A. role, but it 
would he naive in today's world to 
a , Mime that Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk's overthrow was just a lucky 
acckt.-ni tor the' United States. 

Wav hack in I960, the agency 
was accused by some watchdog 
American Sen-uors of supporting 
Cambodian rebels who opposed the 
Prince — an accusation that was 
widely trumpeted about South-East 
*A.ia. where the C.I.A. is credited 
with having spies in every town and 

• in escry Government. 

It probably docs. 

While the super-spy agency has 
made eroicsquc mistakes over the 
past 10 vears. it has also scored 
f some brilliant successes and. under 
the enthusiastic support of Prc' 1 * 
dent Nison. C.I.A. director Rich- 
ard Helms and his world-wide net- 
work of spies arc doubtless more 
powerful than ever. 

Charges that they had meddled 
far loo much in Asian poulici 
cau<«! Ihe C.I.A. mew to lie low 
, (or »ome time, but it was pbviou* 
even to a reporter on i oriel vital 
to South-East Asia this month that 
Ihe C.I.A. was **gunc-ho again. 

Transport and passenger 
plane* of Air Amcrka Inc., 
which ts run as a C.I.A. sub- 
sidiarv. are tu be seen In Thai* 
land. "Laos and South Vietnam, 
und M I* common knowledge that 
these aircraft arc used to 
aneula and weapon* fur 



From PETER 
M1CHELMORE 
in New York 
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"President of Nicaragua 




; By JEREMIAH O'LEARY 

Lalla America Writer el The SUr ; 

x MANAGUA, Nicaragua— Gen. An- 
\y astasio Somoza Debayle, president . 
and proprietor of Nicaragua, has 
become by any standard the big- 
gest wheeler-dealer in Latin Ameri- 
ca. 

At 44, Somoza seems to operate, 
by the rule that what is good for 
him is good for Nicaragua. By and 
large, he is right. 

Nicaragua is virtually a private 
estate of the Somoza family but the 
incumbent chief is smart enough to 
spread things around so that almost 
everybody has a piece of the action. 

It would be difficult to say what . 
the Somoza family does not own or 1 
•run. There is a small merchant 
fleet, a national airline, a meat- 
packing plant, a cement factory; 

' sugar cane fields and estates— and 
a newspaper. 

“Tachito”— as Somoza is known 
—inherited all this from his father, 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza, who was 
assassinated. Young Anastasio be- 
came head of the clan when his , 
older brother, Luis, died a few 
years ago. 

Tachito was well trained for the 
1 Job. He graduated from West Point 
' in 1944 and earned a reputation as a 
hard-working student. He was a far 
cry from another dictator’s son, the . 
late playboy Ramfis Trujillo. Old 
Tacho gave his son an allowance of 
only $5 a week while he was at 
West Point. He emerged a compe- 
tent officer and a good chemical 
engineer. 

Somoza is also an excellent polit- 
! cal engineer. After the death of a 
figure-head president, Rene Schick, 
he won election as the Liberal par- 
ty candidate for president. 

The Somozas have ruled Nicara- 
gua since the middle thirties and 
there is no broad national dissatis- 
faction with their stewardship. 

The average Nicaraguan can re- 
call no other leadership and by lo- 
cal standards has no special moti- 
vation for rocking the boat In pure- 
ly relative terms, Nicaraguans are 
well enough off, and Somoza is 
careful not to squeeze them. 

. Violeni People 

This is not to say that there is not 
dissent in Nicaragua nor that So- 
moza docs not have enemies. Nic- 
araguans arc a violent people; the 
second highest 
homi 


*ion 


machete fights or leucUnducen am- •: 
bushes that are rooted In a combi- 
nation of fire-water consumption 
and personal affronts. 

Somoza has two types of oppo- 
nent. The most dangerous to him 
personally but not to the regime i 
are what are called the Sandinistas, I 
a limited number of hot-headed 1 
Marxist youths operating as urban , 
robbers and rural guerrillas. :» 

Somoza’s tough and dedicated i ! 
Guardia have held the Sandinistas 
well in check, although the rebels 
occasionally explode a bomb or , 
stage a gun battle. They would love i 
to kill Somoza but his security is, to 
put it conservatively, excellent. 

His other opposition is more polit- 
ical than violent. The leading fig- '< 
ures are Dr. Francisco Aguero, 51, . 
of the Conservative party, and a 
dissident Conservative, newspaper 
publisher Pedro Joaquin Chamorro. 
The most significant thing about 
Aguero and Chamorro is that they 
are prone to spend more time ver- 
bally attacking each other than 
they are Somoza. The President . 
finds this vastly amusing. 

It is unusual that Chamorro Is ■ 
swerving off to identify with the 
small Social Christian party since ' 
his family has been for generations 
' a rival of the Somoza-Sacasa group 
and similarly leaders in the Con- 
servative party. . 

The real issue for any party in . 

• Nicaragua is Somoza — and when 
. the. opposition can’t agree on its 
' anti-Somoza stance, Tachito really 
[ has no problem except his own con- 
1 stitution. This prohibits a president 
i from succeeding himself and Tachi- 
i to’s elected term is up in 1972. 
i He will not say what his plans are 
"but it is known that he is trying to -1 
decide whether to have the consti- 
tution changed so he can be elected 
again or whether to run a figure- 
head Liberal candidate. j 

Yet it really doesn’t matter 1 
. much. Since Tachito is chief of the ] 
. armed forces, the name of the next j 
president of Nicaragua has little 
bearing on control of the country. 
Barring a coup or a revolution, 

. neither of which appears likely 
1 now, the Liberals will win in 1972 
and Tachito will be in charge, one 
way or another. 

With his tenure as secure as any 
dictator's can be, Tachito is free to 
work at what might bo called 
statesmanship in Central American 
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In 1961, for instance, the Somozas 1 
made Nicaragua’s isolated port of 
Puerto Cabeza available to the CIA 
as the jumping off point for the 
exile invaders of Cuba at the Bay of 
Pigs. As one who hates everything 
Castro stands for, Somoza probably 
would have joined the United States 
and Guatemala in the Bay of Pigs 
venture for nothing. j 

He may have gotten some pay-off > 
and he was allowed to keep all the 
small arms ammunition that was 
assembled at Puerto Cabeza to • 
back up the defeated invasion 
force. The last of the weapons were ; 
quietly removed from Nicaragua 
by the United States within the past ; 
two years. 

These days, Tachito is deeply in- 1 
volved in the hostile confrontation 
between El Salvador and Honduras. 
Tachito spends a lot of time on the 
telephone with President Osvaldo , 
Lopez of Honduras, President Fidel ‘ 
Sanchez of El Salvador, Trejos in 
Costa Rica and Gen. Omar Torrijos 
in Panama. He says he does not 
■ know President Julio Cesar Mendez 
Montenegro of Guatemala. 

Before, during and after the 
June-July war between El Salvador 
and Honduras, Somoza seems to 
have acted responsibly. His intelli- 
gence service, which is the best in 1 
Central America, detected signs-; 
that the Salvadorans were ready to 
attack Honduras. Somoza tried to 
stop the attack by personal persua- 
sion with Sanchez, and he passed 
on the information to other powers, 
including the United States, so they ■ 
could try, too. 

He warned Sanchez that the Or- 
ganization of American States 
would not let him remain on Hondu- , 
ran soil (if the good Salvadoran , 
army was successful) and would ; 
punish El Salvador with rough eco- , 
nomic sanctions. 1 

But his soundest advice was that 
an advance across the border 1 
would prevent any hope of peaceful • 
settlement for years to come. He ^ 

even implied that if Salvador had to i 
attack, it would be wise to make V 
one quick strike and then back off. 

When Honduras asked for arms, 
Somoza refused. But he did let it be 
known in Central American capi- 
tals that if the Salvadoran army got 
within 10 miles of his northern Iron- 
j tier he woukLpilch in to aid Hondu- 
ras. 

Ho anticipated he would have 


1/ 


i 

i, 


*^^'m^»WM? 7000 Vo 2 n ti nued 

numr rmlitiCB. i 


r dling and powe r politic s. 
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The developments in Canibodia 
must, by necessity, raise that ques- 
,on. To wit: Did the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which has plenty of 
men in the field, FORESEE what 
might happen or did it PRODUCE 
the happenings? 


Quite likely, it did the latter, hop- 
ing to give Mr. Nixon a hand in the 
struggle in Vietnam for which he 
promised a solution while campaign- 


A 

U 




ing without ever fulfilling that prom- 
ise. 

The idea may have been — on the 
part of the CIA — to get another na- 
tion involved in the battle against 
the Vietcong. The only trouble is that 
the scheme is more apt to misfire. 
In the manner in which the CIA- 
sponsored “invasion" of Cuba mis- 
fired. And so we will be fighting In 
Cambodia too. 

What a catastrophe! 


.It/ 


J 






• H 
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Senate Feels Rol for CIA . 
In Need of Some Protection 


carelessly, pcr,hi|ri Inadvcr- Jnvtls also said he felt that ' 
Irmly damaged, the ground mlc* affecting CIA • 

..CIA director niehard RV *?. 


By WILLIAM XIIXSIS ' onrc1c**)y, perhaps Inadver- Javtls also said he felt that] 

• Analysis *a*S5l >eC*.SW5S' 

public debate over the Central * vc " , . h * President, help clear j }i „ . j,, , op . coonera- Mansfield polnls out that the 

intelligence Agency’s military ln tho public mind u Mos* lawmaker* recognize North Vietnamese have long 

role in Laos jeopardizing Its usksT* had forces In the norU, eastern 

primary information-gathering compromising its vital UsksT lion!| arc nccessary and t hat areas of Laos, along the llo Oil 

assignment In this big — still jl such operations don’t remain Mlnh trail, along which the 

Iwd world 7 secret if talked about Communists movo troops and 

llaa the time been reached The feeling In Uw Senate to- nut. remembering the CIA- material Into South Vietnam, 

when Senate and other critics day la that the big intelligence run Bay of Pics fiasco In Cuba. And he notes that because the 

Dfl the Laotian! involvement ^Jncy, created after World IhosTmost concerned are U. S. has been bombing, that 

rtmdd more carefully define War n to Improve this Import- determined to make sure the area, both countries have In ef- 

Ibeir terms and targets T «nt and largely secret function agency is not misused. feet been ignoring the 15CJ 

ghould somebody, perhaps <1, fi oven am . n t, should not be Finnlly , tlM!re appeat , te ^ Geneva Accord. ■ 

some feeling that formal or In- What some scnatois do not 
formal limits or guidelines say, but what Is generally ac- 

■ ** o2u.nl.! l._ lu iu. ry i .>ni a/ 1 ao fnnf Iriat ft llBAli 



I solium irnms or guiacnncs # 

hixmld adopted In the CIA- ceplcd ft» lact, is 
I Laos debate. group of their colleagues who 

Senate Democratic leader constitute a ^ '^tchdog 


^cnaic ucmocrauc leaner wn* uluw , • ik. 

Mike Mansfield, an Asian ex- subcommittee have been MM 
pert long concerned about U. S. formed all ® 5on Z * bout **** 
involvement In Laos, is one who agency s Laotian role, 
thinks "soma terms ought to be And the CIA’s training ac- 
defined ** i— eimmU ia k##o 


Anu uk vm»* 

tlvlty in the struggle to keep 
Laos from being overrun by the 
-Communists has been widely 




STATINTL 


r* ♦. | UHnmuiiuH 

The Foreign Relations com- \ reported to news dispatches. 

miltccman Is (julck to defend . . 

•, the fundamental role of Uie 
1 CIA, while regretting Us ap- 
parent military operational 
* assignment In Laos. / 

''! "I have great faith in Dick y/ 

Helms,” Mansfield said. "Not to : v 
criticize clandestine operations] 
i as such; It Is too bad Uicy are : 
being undertaken In Laos. They 
represent a counter-effort 
against counter-forces w hie h 
have stayed In I-aos regardless 
of the Geneva Agreement. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), 

also a Senate Foreign, Relations 
Committee member, said He 
had found Helm* and the CIA 
"completely candid." 

Ho reflected an understanding 
In the Senate that the civilian 
agency has been performing 
essentially a military task on 
order* of the National Security 
. Council, / 

Holms briefed member 3 cl y 
the Foreign Relations Commit- J 
tee Friday in a closed session 
on CIA activities In Laos. Chair- 
man J. William Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.l told reporters that the 
use of CIA m e m b e r s In the 
U. S. foreign aid program In 
Laos was a long-standing policy 
established by the National Se- 
curity Council. 


curlty Council. 

Fulbrlght. speaking for htni- 
solf, said tho policy was 'aid 
down before Helms took office. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javtls IRrN.Y.V 
said that Uie Foreign. Relations 
committee has been "having 
trouble Belting ctrt a In In- 
formation." One thing that ls 
"not acceptable, " sald the for- 
mer World War S officer, Is 
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Cuban Exile 
in Five LA 

A Cuban exile who I 
claimed to have been ; c 
trained by the TJ.S. 
government "to combat .1 
the Communist menace" . 1< 
was sentenced to prison \ 
Thursday for a term of I 
one to five years. 

Hector M. Cornillot, 31, ( 
convicted for his part in 
five anti-Castro terrorist 1 
bombings here in mid- - 1 
1968, said he thought he 1 
was "striking a blow for . i 
freedom." He unsuccess- i 
fully soughy probation i 


i Sentenced 
Bombings 

from Superior Judge Mai-. 
coltn M. Lucas., 

Cornillot did not explain' 
.his statement, made in a 
letter to the court, that he 
was trained by the govern- 
ment. 

However, during the 
County Grand Jury inqui- 
ry which led to his indict- 
.ment, two FBI agents 
testified that the explo- 
sives used, fay Cornillot 
and others, in the bomb- 
•Inga cshm origiaslly .from 


the Central Intelligence^ He now realizes, Cornfi- 
;• (Agency. lot wrote the court, that he 

... They said they learned ' did his cause more harm 
/the Information from Cor- ; than good although he 
nillot after his arrest and *■ _ . . . .. 

■ said he also told them he ^°mparcd his actions to 
was trained by the CIA td/f those of American patriots 
use explosives when he - during the Revolutionary 
’ was part of a military unit -War. 
preparing for the Bay of The series of bombings 


• Pigs Invasion. 

Denying that’ he was a 
"fanatical terrorist," Cor- 
'• nillot said he participated 


occurred during a 2-hour 
and 20-minute period July 
•19, 19G3, at the offices of 
the Mexican National Tou* 


in the bombings only be- . rist Council, Shell Data 
. cause he believed it to be Processing C e n t e r, Air 


his duty "to combat the 
enemies' of Cuba in the 
United States." 

- He said his basic crime 
was being overzealous in 
wanting to see his country 
free bom oppression and 
dictatorship.' 


France and Japan Air 
Lines. 

A codefendant, Juan. 
‘Garcia-Cardcnas, 31, who 
like Cornillot is from the 
Miami area, previously, 
was convicted and sen- 
tcnccd to 'prison. 
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CIA Muffs Some, But Its 


By MIKE NAUER 

The Central Intelll — 
goncc Agency and all of Its ac- • . 
tivities are absolutely essential , , 

■a. awl curvivil flf i 


7 to the security and survival of | mi , 
'.the United States, says a for-, w 
liner U. S. spy. , , . n 

1 . “Without it, America would . ; * 

/••..be doomed overnight," Dan 
N Tyler Moore, author, lecturer 
I and former chief of the U.S. . .. 

1 counter-intelliegence service % 

! In the Middle East, said yester- . wa 
'day. * 

' Moore was in Rochester yes- ( P<< 
'terday to speak at an Ad Club .... sc 
'.luncheon in the Chamber of :.,lcs 
Commerce. l’ m 

’- Moore said America’s spy ... 
^mechanism is far superior to ' re 
■ wy other nation's. “We are - II 

^far ahead of the rest of the 

y j world in the spy business, just 
, as we are in industry and tech- i '. 
'nology." tl \\.- 

r* Asked if maybe the CLA isn’t ‘ : 
too powerful, and able to j , 
shape foreign P 0 ]**? 5 ”!” * J 
: from Congress and the Whitt 5 
■ House, Moore said emphau- y 
tally, "No, absolutely not. : • ■ 
• “The riA -i« rigidly con- 
• trolled "by Congress and the i 
f * President. Congress knows, 

1 what the CIA is doing, ami can . 

to shut off the agency any time it j 
* so wishes." ; 

1“ There is a distrust of the j‘ 

r CIA because Americans do not 1 

m . L.i U Jam kilt U Oh- V * 


‘•j that no one develops a defense 
' against it first ^ 

“If • country was able to de- ) 
velop an adquate defense . 

' . against the nuclaar bomb or '1 
1 missle, it would control the j 
world." » 

The CIA has made its mis- A 
••’ takes, Moore admitted, and ■ 
said the Bay of Pigs debacle \ 
was the “classic." > 




Many of the reports the CIA ^ 
was receiving before the inva- , 
sion were negative, and the J 
plan should have been 
scrapped, Moore said. “It was 
known that the operation .■> 
would never come off.” 

But many of these negative 
reports were swept under the 
rag by the agency, he said. 

’ On the spy himself, Moore 
said one of the main jobs teto 
1.' stay alive, “so y««,cancon- 
• tinue to do your work. The spy , 

, gets used to danger. 

W “The one thing he never gett- 
!. ,«ed to is the confusion of 

‘., 'Sing a double life. U* 

■i holding two I*** I*™ 1 
^. explain mysterious absences 

j. , and activities. , 

"i... «The international *P7 ' 

■■ like a violent con man. The 
V .' difference is that the con 1 ma 
never uses violence, white Urn 1 

sdv uses it at the drop of a 

< xW ZZZ- 


» ’C. . - ** ifcaaratts i 

fcWimislv the secrecy is 'neC«* .1 • 'A . V .'vl 


'ISISiii 

* . • \ w r . , <1 -r ; ■ , m >: •••.*.' * . 


- Know wnai - ^mmwLr IWf . ■ ,:L r , . 

Winuslv the secrecy is neces- ^ \ i - 1 T:'\V J 

t> sary . it is hard to tell the U. S, , ; faimrM* , 3> . - . , 

’ people what it is doing without •’ V' 

idling the rest of the world, a. ' ''.V;., ' 

be continued. z ‘ ^ v -V/'; .'V .• . 

• The result, is that the Amer- ' ■ . . c - v,; 

kan people only hear the neg* - 

•tUvcs about the agency, ^jen / 

a story such as the Grew { , ; 

•Beret or Bay of Pigsl i"cW« nU *V ‘ ^ r 

’break in the press, he added. . ■ ^ 

i “i sec no shortcomings mi • 

our intelligence gathermgsys- . . .. . v - '• : ; 

tern but I do think some of the.’ ; , 

publicity is disturbing the op-:: 

’ oration," he said. , , , 

Spying aeUvites througwut * , 

•the world have intensified * i 
' hundred fold since the advent t 
of nuclear 
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l Henry J. Tayldr / Vietnam link 

i I FI.F.W over the Bay of Pig I something to distract our public' 


I FLEW over the Bay of Pig*" 
recently In a flight across 
Cuha. There another of his- 
tory’s "if onlys” creeps In— 
surely the most fateful, In- 
credibly fateful, "if only” In 


something to distract our public’s mind and 
that the embarrassed President contrived for 
that purpose a glamorous trip abroad. 

The headlines would be about a glittering 
banquet at Versailles, a reception at Bucking- 
ham Palace, a Vienna visit — everything ex- 


credibly laieiui, u whj nam raiaue, a vicuna vi»iv — '-** 

the history of the United cept Cuba. Cables were rushed to a totally 

. j r.nulln tkn HnoBn rtf Fnn- 


U \>f 1 States. 

4 i a t | par below the plane waves 
f I were rolling onto th beach, 
Ll Ll L I carrying their bright mercury 
of the sea under a scudding 
three-quarters moon. It was an eerie and 
awful feeling to realize that there, exactly 


surprised Charles de Gaulle, the Queen of Eng- 
land and even Nikita S. Khrushchev, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy would accompany the President. Tha 
press corps left Washington in droves. 

Editorials thruout our country commented 
that, the Bay of Pigs fiasco having driven U.S. 
prestige so low, this was obviously the wrong 


awful feeling to realize inai wcic, ~ - * — - — — , . - 

down there- at this pinpoint place, the U. S. i moment for Mr. Kennedy to meet Khrushdiev. 

. ... kXnn#AA Tkotr caM all UfQO CIITA tO f»Pt WOfSf AS A FC* 


down there* at mis pinpoini uiav-c, mw v. .... . j — — 

debacle not only shattered our ancient Monroe They said all was sure to get worse as « re- 
■ Doctrine forever It led directly to our combat suit, and it did. But how could they dream that 

Within a year and a half after the Bay of trapping the United States in Vietnam? 

Pigs. Russia had been so encouraged that she • • • 

placed her troops and missiles in Cuba. This J AMES restON of the New York Times was, 
required President Kennedy to confront the Vienna. He states: "A lew minutes after 
. U.S.S.R. He ordered the Cuban blo ?£ a . de ' 1 ln **J President Kennedy left Khrushchev he told me 
plicably lifted I it within less “ days end that apparently Khrushchev had decided that 
also inexplicably did not put the blockade back . #nybody s t U pid enough to get Involved in that 
.when the Soviet defaulted on the on-site in- jituatjo ' ( the Bay 0 f p| gs ) was immature, and 
spection he demanded. anybody who didn’t see it thru was timid and, 

, Ail over Latin America Castro's subversion therefore, could be bullied!’ ” 

• rose like a black gas and within another year Mf Reston says President Kennedy then or- 


• this was so damaging that President Kennedy 
'• was forced to make a trip and tell protesting 
, leaders in the southern hemisphere that there 
, was nothing he could do to help it. 

Six e 1 e c t e d Latin-American governments 
promptly fell, including Dr. Juan Bosch’a Do- 
j minican Republic government, and the die was 
.cast for the Dominican Intervention require- 
j ment President Johnson inherited. 

e e • ‘ 

Such intimate' Kennedy chroniders as Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen agree that after; the Bay of 
[Piet debacle President Kennedy Marched tor, 


therefore, could be bullied!’ ” 

Mr. Reston says President Kennedy then or- 
dered the first American combat troops 
(16,000) into Vietnam as a face-saving opera- 
tion to offset Khrushchev’s opinion of him in 
his Bay of Pigs performance, even tho this 
violated all his repeated promises not to allow 
the United States to fight another Asian land 
war. 

All was quiet below the plane. The shore was, 
abandoned. There was only one small light, 1 
very faint, at the far curve of the Bahia de 
Cochlno*. There were not even hulks on the, 
chain of shoals. But our great-Unlted States or; 
the free world will never •gaJo be thji 
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Bv Marilyn Berger 

Nows.iay Diplomatic Correspondent 



, " — hk brother. /The U.S. started arming and tram- 

, was secretory o • * , ' ncy |,; tf iying the Mco tribesmen as early as 

; Alien headed the , "loan Yet it was the recent disclosure 


' Allen head,, the t ia. 3 f ^'^ '“ ‘ ^G0. Yet it was the recent disclosure 
The p^nda'r "inwRc' of” the CIA oper-j n relatively free hand, and lhat lhr US . was armin2 the Mens, 


MU IVttui* -t* 

Lit "in Jt .was in * 05 J i^niicm^on that helped trigger the current uproar 

to be started exertin «-: rB of that perennially < against U.S. activities in Laos. Many . 

in-cut lhe ^ In an IfSTS d£ M of the 1,040 Americans admitted to be . 
unsettled country. . . . • *m t nor cs*r>nA rt>nAri/>fllv Are 


that the U,S. was arming the Mens, 
tough tribesmen with a particular 
grudge against the North Vietnamese, 


n inauvu.T * , ... 

■ f~. *■- , did n lot more than gather intelligence 

ntive usually ccmcs straight from the , rC cruit local agents, 
movies: a slightly soiled trench coat, a 
turned-up collar, sunglasses. But in 
Laos, at least, tho reality is apt 

less James Bond and more a clean-cut , coun i ry . in an enori w uis- - aro * 

fellow in a sport shirt. pcl lhe apathy, dissension and lack of working in Laos scene reportedly are 

For years now, the Central Intelli- or „ an j za tion among the non- 'With the tribal army. 

Sgence Agency lias played a covert role' ** Ln0| lhc CIA apparently The army is headed by Maj. Ccn. 

“ /c n helped organize the Committee for the Vang Pao, a Laotian military com- 

in the twilight war of Laos. (Jsome can Dcfcnsc q[ Nationa j interests. 1 he . mandcr in northeastern Laos who _ 

it a nonwar in a noncountry.) l«or committee described itself as a mass k( , cpg h5s pcople in i; nc by force of 

. years, the agency s undercovcr nctiv y , t ioUc organization, rather than a , by having one wife 

. has been known, but Us role has ty which favored civil leaaersnip anu a.so , » 

somewhat changed. service reforms and a “hard” line for each o e our * . " , . 

In the more free-wheeling days, i- na inst the Communist Pat he t Lao. Mcos have been successful in their 

there was the chance to set up strong- £*>. . . - ,, battles beyond any expectation and . 

men, polarize political forces and even: tp^e Communists considered its have. become a significant thorn in the. . 
• fill up money bags to buy votes. But ; mcmbers “lackeys” to American inter-; side of Hanoi. It is believed that tr.e. • 
now*, the CIA, through its agents m csts, and it appeared that the organize-, North Vietnamese have made elimina- 

I tion’s dependence on the CIA ulti- tion of Vang Pao and his tribesmen , • 
matcly lent some truth to that. : one of the goals in their current Lao-i 

The committee became the step- twn offensive. . s- Tj»«« {s' 

ladder for a future Laotian loader who r/Th® CIA and how it grew in Laos b, 

was so closely tied to the CIA that heJ*> •" J^nlo way, •'"“•j- • ,* U 0 ^**V 
i u - a « u * 7 * inrv which runs from the error ©i* 


itvn p — o-- ~ 

their sport shirts, apparently is train 
jng and equipping an army of Meo 
trihr^mon 

The fact that the “spies,” or 
"spooks” as they are seml-affeeUon- 
ately called In government lingo, are 


... — . n .. . . • war m ciowiy uoo w uw ua iwy- — ,u. ..... .»• 

ately called In government lingo, are I Wflg known t0 its agent9 as » our boy.'^lory which runs from * h * " r0 / 

involved in training an army, a Job-.' vThat lcadcr was p ho umi Nosavan. ( trying to set up a western-type ermy 
that might be expected to fall to the , Phoumi waSj by a]1 repor ts, a patriot, with a military strong roan in Phoumi 

Pentagon, is not entirely singer. Ever, who uinely ^ght u, develop the , Nosavan to the arming of a h lg hly ab.e 

since the signing of the Geneva accords i but he was not above accept- guerrilla warrior,. Vang Po. >'£*» «■ 

in i%2 the US has sought to mam. • jng ^ sums from a foreign power. . happening m^n^onemfp^ 

tain the fiction that it is abiding by the ■ . . p ^ oumi was ^ valuable that the CIA 1 ’ source what shou^ haye.tv^a 

rules, and that means keeping !outb rigRC d the 1960 election in his fnvor. t 

Amcne 1 !! i troops -The last four P^si * .* u Laotian politics were confused, ; . 

dents felt that j. . t-j • there was something of a match within \ ■ 

U.S. accuses Hanoi of being the f i ret to* j j American diplomatic community ' ’ , : . • . 

violate, could best be restored rf- ap- | j ^ The J^^or was never. - - .. 

pe^anccs.a leas^ were o^rved. - ; t in charR0 o( his Own . • . 

Those within die government who. ^ ond in ma ^ was. sure i 

are sympathcUc to hat view are ; • not WflS forcvcr; ; • . 

deeply concerned about the cu rrent • f pn)or nctivifim . Iu gents’- 

s=n! iTS^SS.3 “ «».r*--fi -ivy 

grcssion.il leaders, as well as tire, 
members of the Senate and House, 




and 


' engineered a.; 
another one six 


informed source, 
coup. And then 

committees dealing with the CIAj months later, 
armed services and appropriations, j , Phoumi had begun to count on the i 
have known for years what was going; CIA, which had chosen him over Sou-* 
on in Laos. They say that tho activity vanna Phouma. But just when Phoumi 
was Tunneled through the CIA not to! really needed help, the CIA began feel- 
keep it secret from the American, j n g a clampdown ordered by President, 
people but rather to preserve _ the; . Kennedy because of the Bay of Pigs . 
necessary facade ' for international; fiasco. In Laos, where Winthrop Brown ‘ 
diplomacy. . ! >was ambassador, the CIA was forced 

Of course, it was not only for thcr argue its cases through' channels.' 
sake of appearances that the CIA did*. ."•Q£«; cia i a ^y t^theTeiM have been- 
' the job in tho old days. In the EuUc** • tight ever sipce, . 

TTw.n— 0tm. whan John Foster .Dulles; 


ns;.r 
:.... ' 


• i .•> 

iiliiiili' 






.'.'Ait 


by 1 


*•^-1 
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Inside Cuba: 
Workers and Revoluti 
















f* 111 ^ ■ i^HlS IS THE "YEAR OF THE DECISIVE EFFORT” in Cuba. 

A Everywhere posters exhort Cubans to work “with the 
same discipline, with the same spirit of sacrifice" as 
the young men who attacked Fort Moncada in 1956 
to begin the rebellion against Batista. The country is mobilized, 
not for defense, but for the achievement of economic objectives, 
the most important and immediate one being the ten million . 
ton sugar harvest in 1970 which Fidel has called a “point of 
honor for this revolution ... a yardstick by which to judge 
the capability of the revolution.” 

The island is austere. Rationing is tight and consumption 
restricted. Children receive one quart of milk a day, adults, 
unless a medical diet requires it, none; a loaf of bread and one* 
fourth to three-fourths of a pound each of rice and beans are v 
allotted to each adult per day. Meat, when available, is rationed „ 
to three-fourths of a pound per week, though seafood and 
pizza, both new in the Cuban diet since the revolution, are 
more easily obtained. Cucumbers and avocados, though not 
abundant, are apparently available in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the Cuban diet. Other greens are rare, but Cubans, who 
never ate them before, do not notice their ubscnce now. 

Clothing is also rationed, and department stores display few 
items. Unlike the situation during my visit in 1962, however, 
when the revolution was going through its worst period ■ 


economically— as the effects of errors in planning, inadequate 
skills, poor transportation and distribution, drought and the . : 
economic embargo imposed by the United States bad a cumu-- 
lative impact on production and consumption— the present V 
austerity, say government leaders, is planned. It is the result 
of the extraordinary and unprecedented rate of investment, 31 . 

' per cent of the Gross Material Product (GNP exclusive of 
services), and of the use of scarce foreign exchange to buy _ 
capital goods rather than consumer goods. 

Manufacturing plants apparently have no serious shortage 
of raw materials or spare parts or of technically trained 
: personnel. This was the view of the administrators, technicians 
and production workers whom I interviewed in seven plants . 
(cement, textiles, agricultural equipment, paper, beer and 
j, malt, copper mining and sugar) scattered over five of Cuba’s 
six provinces. (These were drawn from the sample of 21 plants • 
where I had interviewed workers in 1962). All of the plants 
were working overtime and, their administrators claimed, at 
close to theoretical capacity. 

In the Venezuela sugar production center, British technicians 
were installing a new automated mill, bringing the number of 
mills there to four, and East Germans were putting in several 
new thermoelectric turbines of 3000 kilowatt capacity each, 
according to Aguslin Hernandez, the center’s young adminis* 
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(EXPLOSIONS IN BACKGROUND) 

MAN: Ronald E. Robertson. 

MAN: When somebody talks about justifying the death of a 
son in Vietnam, the grief and the sadness and the feeling of 
being cheated would happen to anybody, but there’s no compensation. 
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Coxmmssax of the Cold ¥Jar m 

. as is evident from h» prose and Ins of summarily dismisscd . mvar- 

pubUc behavior, A^son is neUhcr ^ ^ ^ ^ doubt 

cold nor unflappable. Beneath the ^ ^ of his judgmcn , or the 

urbane elegance and the studied arro- jnc|uclaWli| of his decisions. “It 

gancc there is an emotional man whose nM , ^ hccn otherw ise” is the 

i temper has more than once got the (hcnltf lha , runs lhrough his account of 
better of him and who like a good on china, as 

fight even if he has to pick it himself. 


Present at the Creation: 

My Years in the State Department 
by Dean Acheson. 

Norton. 798 pp.. SI5.00 

Ronald Steel 



*7 hope that Mr. Acheson will write a fj ^, t evcn „ ne nas IO p 1CK „ mmseu. • - . , . j llhin ,. c 

hook explaining how he persuaded j At scve ral points he describes himself wo 'Truman Doctrine the 

himself to believe that a government. as a W0l ild-bc schoolteacher, trying to! w,s ° j aDancsc 

conducted without the sup- infonn thc ninnics in Congress and rearmament of Germany, the Japane c 

' ^ . ... IroniU *>rul I Hi* 1 11 1 II t lOfl III 


could be 

.port of the people. 

0 -Walter Lippmann 

'The wish has now been granted. Seven- 
teen years after leaving the State 


Congress and , , 

. . , . , .... , Peace treaty, and thc intervention in 

elsewhere on thc facts of political life. * ta “ ■ „ c 

„ . .. Korea. That it could, perhaps should. 

But the more appropriate word is . 

.... . . , have been otherwise is apparently, 

politician. Acheson was never interest- *• . . . . . 

. . «... , . , , from I lie so pauos, nol a judgment that 

ed in education. What he warned was ru ' b .. . . , , , 


teen years after leaving the State eu coueauon. nna, ne wan, cu was could have held at 

’ Department, Dean Acheson has finally compliance, acceptance, surrender. Pco- ^ ^ 


the time. 

With customary modesty Acheson 


-unveiled hi 's memoirs of those tumul- plc -were stupid in so far as they 
tuous days. He was wise to wait. Thc opposed him, and enlightened when- UJ tha| h „ a rcpu tation for 

unhappy Truman Administration, cm- evfr they agreed. Like most other am- „ not sufferin| , foo | s gi ad |y.” What he 

bellished by the passing of time and tytious politicians, he gloried in the tQ mcan b that he does not 

' the fading of memories, has taken on a manipulation of men and institutions. ; su ff er critics, for he records few in- 
historical patina. The New Left is too chief architect of American for- of „ menU othor ,han his 

I young to remember the: China White i-i*. policy under Harry 1 roman. Al ; hc * , 0VVB as hav ing any „u. r it. He is con- 

{ Paper, the Berlin airlift, or the Korean son had a stormy tenure m the Slat0 ; tenipluolls pf Congress for daring to 
' War, and probably never even heard of Department -owing, in no infringe on what he deems executive 

i.John Carter Vincent or Owen Latti- to hi-, own contentiousness and c ig- prerogatives, such as undeclared acts of 
more. Cold War liberals hope that most ounce. Although much abused by He upbraids senator Kenneth 

people have forgotten their role in the headline-hunting right-wing P ol ' llcians wherry for suggesting that perhaps 
\ Truman Doctrine and thc rearmament such as Nixon and Joseph _ Mi;(a ' thy ' T niman should have sough, Congrcs- 
of Germany-two of the capstones of he also abused others and suffered | si<jna , authorization before sending 
i -Acher-sn’s tenure as Secretary of State, from liis inability to conceive that his troopJ tQ Korca and chastises what he 
‘ And the Right, which once, bizarre as might not be the ultimate wisdom on termf «, he kind of sulky opposition 
i’ it now seems, accused him of being every issue. Ilis career m public i c is characterized the las, two years of 
sympathetic' to the communists, bas the story of a man who was loo clever • relations between the Senate Corn- 
found new virtues in the, tart elder for himself, whose intelligence was Qn FoTcign Relations and the 

i statesman who defends the Vietnam often self-destructive, and whose “ r ">- Johnson A dministration"-in other 
and extols thc misunderstood gance never allowed him to realize It. WOfdt> thc Fu lbrlght Committee's hear- 

South m Jjjgj on t h c Vietnam war and the 

hastily granted and leisurely repented 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 

Among thc numerous individuals 


war 

; governments of Rhodesia and oou.n 
aj-jI,., , . Ihis densely printed volume of near- 

. Acheson *s apologia pro vita sua is a ly 800 pages is a defense of those 
masterly defense of his roles as Assis- policies taken when Acheson. was a 
I'Unl Secretary of State from 1041-45, good deal more than merely “present 
! Under Secretary from 1945-47. and at the creation" of thc post-war world. 

Secretary of State from 1949-53. He The prose rolls on majestically and 
does not in this book deal with thc inexorably in a mighty tide of rccapit- 
earlier years, covered with considerable ulations, explanations, character 
charm in his memoir Morning and sketches, put-downs of those who 

Noon.' Thc son of an 'Episcopal disagreed or displeased, and sc ‘ f ' Coward f y College of Communis, Con 
bishop, Acheson attended Groton, justifications. It is an impressive but ,. How curious thal , his cpi . 

f Yale, and Harvard Law School, and. not quite convincing achievement. tQ haye s ,. pped Acheson - s 

'went to Washington in 1919 as law While one docs not expect the mcm - otherwise retC ntive mind. 

! clerk to Justice Brandcis. There he met; oirs of public officials to be dispassion- ■ ■ > •- 

! ... s._; a sL.l f* s_ » Vn ♦ Ar*V»*»crsn ic A 


who crossed his path and made his life 
more troublesome, there is curiously 
not a single reference to Richard M. 
Nixon, who first showed his gift for 
phrase-making by referring to the then 
Secretary of State as the **Dean of thc 


[the mighty and the rich, joined thc ! ate, it is unfortunate that Acheson is j ^ 


Acheson was 


,i ~ ’ , , . . m broker in power. 

} influential law firm that is today ! not able to look back on that period fascinated j ts use . Like Truman, for 

• known as Covington and Burling, brief- with the objectivity gained from hind ' whom he expresses so much admir- 
f ly served as Under Secretary of thc sight. Acheson not only knows what a ti on> h e exerciscd it with a pleasure 
1 Treasury under Roosevelt, established happened, but orchestrated the Cold. borde ’ rin g on (he obscene. He favored 
) the contacts and polished the manner War empire during its formative years. the uncondition3 j surrender of Japan 
that allowed him to circulate in the He is singularly equipped to h*lP Putj d never ' qucS (joncd Truman’s decis- 
highesl realms of finance and govern- that dark period into an honcst h,st0f ; ! ion , 0 usc thc atomic bomb. When 
ment. and returned to thc Administra-, teal perspective. But what " ^ Mosade q nationalized the British- 

XL' 
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begins. 


^ much false as it is selective. 
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POLICY BY POLL 


If there is one thing this country can do 
without it, it is another public opinion poll. And 
, If there is : a second thing the country can do 
, without, it is the kind of panel led by Arthur J. 
Goldberg that proposes a system of continuous 
national polling to tell the President and his 
' advisers what the people are thinking about 

’foreign policy. 

i 

J “A president,” says the panel, “should be 
I continuously aware of what the public thinks 
and wants and worries about.” A president 
iwho la so informed, the pnnet suggests, would 
istay "In tune” with the American people and 
■avoid some of the mistakes our recent 

presidents have made in foreign relations. 

* 

;; Frankly, we doubt it. If President Johnson , 
‘had known what the American people were 
: thinking in 1964 at the time he was weighing 
Ws big gamble in Vietnam, it would have 
helped him not at aH. And if President 
gKennedy'lutd taken over? ,ktad of poll in 1961 


before the disastrous Bay of Pigs expedition' 1 
into Cuba, he would have known no more than \ 
he did before. j 

Those two big blunders in foreign policy did^j 
not result from a “communications gap” ] 
between the president and the people. More ' 
likely, they arose from the failure of presidents 
to consult the pick-and-shovel workers in the. 
State and Defense Departments and Central 
Intelligence Agency. •' ” J 

Poll-taking has actually become a kind of 
- American vice. Politicians In particular reach 
for their polls the way a hypochondriac , 
reaches for his thermometer. Candidates for' 
public office read the polls before they dare 
decide what they think. No wonder there is a 
drought of leadership. 

So we say to ex-Ambassador Goldberg that 
his proposal is and by right ought to be a non- 
starter. And we will lend our support to any) 
president who will give the order to “Turn the j 

;■!!?. I - I f f i r 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff\ 
W rongly Blamed for 
‘Bay of Pigs’ Fiasco 



By BRIG. GEN. (RET.) S.L.A. 

MARSHALL 
Military Affaire Analyst 

; Nine years ago this month 
! President John F. Kennedy 
- launched a plan for the Inva- 
. sion and over- 
throw of Cas- 
tro’s Cuba. 

What the pub- 
1 i c thinks it 
knows about 
the Bay of 
Pigs is stale 
fiction. Hardly 
a paragraph 
has been writ- 
ten on it that „ . „ 

is not false in Marshall 
fact or implication. Much in- 
formation which should have 
been disclosed has not. 

Only nine years, and yet 
j m o s t of the cast is dead. 
Among those who survive, not 
one has accurately recounted 
the episode or his own role in 
[it. 

Somewhere there must exist 
the secret report by the four 
distinguished gentlemen, of 
Whom two survive, purporting 
to relate who was to blame and 
in what degree. The report has 
never been made public. Were 
it bared tomorrow, its contents 
would still mislead. The au- 
thors of the document worked 
under the premise that the 
. President’s underlings may not 
criticize him; the document is 
in effect a “Hamlet” without a 
melancholy Dane. 

. REFUSED TO RETRACT 

Having agreed to the inva- 
sion plan, the President would 
not retract his OK. Ohly he and 

one other could stop it, once it 
was in motion, and while his 
household guards might have 
' talked him out of it, they were 
too spellbound to try. He was 
the President. 

The other man who could 
have stopped it was President 
Luis Somoza of Nicaragua. He 
had the veto power right in his 
mitt No only the B-M bombers 
’’ used in the air strikes but also 
.the brigade landing force was i 
^nRRinc run oks 


Puerto Cabezas. On the Thurs- 
day before the attempted inva- 
sion, Somoza brooded for hours 
about blocking it because he 
felt certain that the changes 
ordered in the plan by Presi- 
dent Kennedy doomed it to dis- 
aster. He tried to call the 
White House and couldn’t get 
through. Then he decided not 
to interfere. The change So-' 
moza objected to mainly was 
the moving forward of the air 
strikes. He figured this action 
would serve as 48 hours’ warn- 
ing to Castro. 

There is no reference to So- 
moza’s fears in published writ- 
; 1 ings on the Bay of Pigs. Ac-. 

I tually, Somoza did not fear 
j enough. There is no sound mili- ! 

tary reason to believe that the i 
! last-minute changes altered 
i anything in the long run. The j 
i whole scheme was abortive. It 
l lacked sufficient strength in ; 

! every part. There was not i 
i ' enough bomber power by more I 
than half, the distance from J 
Puerto Cabezas being so far, J 
and not enough air crew by l 
still greater discrepancy. Pi- ' 
lots collapsed from sheer ex- 
i haustion. 


were the older heads, the pro- < 
fessionals, a group of ready-' 
made scapegoats. They had 
tenure. They could take the 
rap. So they were given direct 
orders to keep their traps 
closed about the Bay of Pigs. 

Stories in the national jour- 
nals appeared stating flatly 
what the JCS had advised, or 
approved, or authorized. Per- 
sons in high position supported 
these writings with cleverly; 

, dropped innuendos, hints and > 
overstatements. What nobody 1 
ever bothered to say was that , 
the JCS was not authorized tof 
approve or disapprove any- , 
.hing, but merely to recom-j 
mend marginal changes. Most! 
of the time the JCS did not< 
know what was going on. The] 
CIA wa s in the saddle and rid-4 
ItJrfTfard. Maybe the JCSl 
should be faulted for not buck- 1 
ing the system. As for a person ? 
facing ten years in jail, that’s 
easy to say and hard to do. 




INSUFFICIENT SUPPORT 


As for the brigade landing 
force, its strength might have 
survived to the point of a sensi- 
ble withdrawal, with the aid of 
offshore bombardment and 
close air support over the 
beachhead, of which the ma- 
rooned invaders had neither. 

The United States should 5 
have learned in its battle 
against North Korea that a lit- ", 
tie huffing and puffing doesn’t ; 
bring anyone’s house down, in • 
particular that of a Communist i 
military dictatorship in f u 1 1, • 
swing. The expectation that ) 
anti-Castro guerillas would 
spring to arms overnight and i 
start marching was little short ! 
of lunatic. j 

The deciding councils were 1 
composed mainly of indtvidu- ] 
als inexperienced in warfare! 
and in amphibious operations, j 
, Yet , the blame fell mainly on 1 
m# atj ithe Jotat Chiefs of Staff. The^j 
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a time when many young people fear that -their ideas 
Mm ca nnot have an impact on American politics, the members 
SgOgj °f the Ripon Society have effectively proven otherwise. 

By thinking long and hard about public problems and by 
arguing its positions in a' vigorous and reasonable manner, the Rip- 
on Society has notably enriched our political dialogue. Its research 
on issues such as revenue sharing, welfare reform and the draft has 

made an important contribution to the evolution of national pol- 
icy. • . • | 

.. . i' 

As you may have noticed from time to time,- your conclusions 
usually arouse opposition as well as support. But that is not a bad 
thing, for intellectual controversy is essential for social progress. 

Neither the Republican party no.r the American government can be 
effective in the 1970 s unless they are vital and venturesome in- 
stitutions, always^ receptive to the new ways of looking at public 
problems. That is why the party and the government welcome 
Ripon’s impatience with the tired approaches of the past and its 
readiness to explore ideas "whose time is coming." » * - 

I have followed with interest the impressive growth of the 
Ripon Society since I first met with a delegation of its members 
shortly after its founding. To all who gather tonight to hear my 
good friend, John Anderson, I extend my warm greetings. And I 
offer sincere congratulations and best wishes to the members of the 
Ripon Society as you celebrate your seventh anniversary. 

\ : Richard Nixon 

\ y- /• Text of a telegram to Ripon’s '' 

‘ > Seventh Anniversary Dinner ' • 

. , - Washington, D.C. .' '• 

. \ • . ' ’ * . ' January 17, 1970 
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:Bay of Pigs Leader 

i 1 nnckagc was quickly approv 


Lie, ' r. p) QHCK Ul HUljl IV*. Dl&Jivu lire viup - - 

s day. are aware of it, but EmcMo ccntly placed on the Senate pay- 
( a. Oiva got his job by act of Con-|. roll. 


f him* no impacted area «£ (r,v ‘ 1 , 
tendents nmotTg their , politically • 
aware constituents. } 


* ‘ J ‘ I 'package was quickly approved in 

£ . ROBERT 8. ALLEN I an aimost empty chamber on ^ 

ANI> j Teddy’s motion. “"winTt this lobbjnng effort the j 

JOHN A. GOLDSMITH j « passed the House on the fob , Hwise Js mounting a fur- \ 

, WASHINGTON — -One of the! lowing day after Rep. I W™ T1 J~' - jolls cam pnign of persuasion with- 
Nop leaders of the ill-fated Bay-of gers. Dl PICoo., explained to Rep. ^ to the vet0 . Newly return- 
' -Pigs Invasion force has b«*cn put’ Charles E. Wiggins, KUl’iuu., mu, ^ G0P Housc members report 
N»i the payroll of a Smile sub-, Kic amendment to Hie billwasde- 1hat pvpn l5ie mavericks, usually; 

’ tommittec, thanks to some fast, rigtncd'io help the Senate with a - 1?norP(l the President’s liaison , 
'footwork by Sen. Edward fa- Ken ‘ bookkcoping’’ proMcri. toam because they are known to , 

Nears ago and took a job as a! Ten days later President Nixon ! m (heir own way, are being CM*. I 
I 1 Senate, who go back to work to-! signed the bill, and Oliva was re- l lareel this time and advised to v 

" i 

Short-cutting of (his sort is not j 
will work for the < unknown in the halls of Congress,. ) 

Judlcinry subcommittee , D, lr ing the routine Senate passage J 

f /on Refugees and Escapees, which 1 of , he bill Kennedy told actins ;i 
j I ms Lad a continuing interest in ; <gOP leader Robert P. Griffin, \ 
t the mary emigres from Cuba who ; j^ch., that the bill had been '■* 

£ have settled In Miami and else- 1 figured by top Republicans on the j 
t "where in the United States. Teddy j judiciary Committee. - 

Kennedy Is the subcommittee; Sometimes such short-cutting .; 

[chairman. I has wnplcasant reverberations, 

f Oliva was second In command 1 however. The wry senior mcm- )i 


egress. 

J Oiva 
Fscnnte 


D 


{ uiivh whs sl’luiiu 111 Lvimutuni no^fYCr. inn very bciim man- ,» 
J of "Brigade 2506,’’ which Irnlneti } j*.,.,, ^ the Appropriations Com- '! 
• for the 10GI Bay-of-Pigs operation 1 m jti rc _ Republicans and Bern- , 
!; in Guatemala. He was Inter one ot-ritl-f: - may not L*c amused. 4 

VNa ...l -...iUam itftlti nmt-c. , . « tnnruffsna 


LOBBIED LAWMAKERS — 
Lawmakers, returning from the J 
holidays at home - especially .! 
GOP House members - have been « 
thoroughly lobbied by home-town ; 
educators in preparation for the -' 
impending fight over the 520 bil-. j 
lion appropriation bill for the Dep- * 


J of several co-nut hors, with news 
[man Haynes Johnson, of n book 
[shout the -msuccessful attempt to 
! oust Fidel Castro, 
i Fcrdcral law prohibits the lur- 
• lng of aliens by most federal ag* 

'encics including Congress. Cher ( 

•the years, general exceptions have , uon appropriation wi> w* , 

f authorized most of them to hire ' Ar tmcnt of Health, Education and 
'from many nationality groups. ;. Welfare. : * 

pbut'the Senate was barred from;, That is the bill which contains ij 
f hh ing Oliva, a refugee from Com-^jn billion in aid for schools and ^ 
rim in 1st Cuba. | colleges above and beyond Presi- i 

> Last month, In the final days of ' (1pnt Nixon's budget. i 

( the last congressional session, ' lt “ 

►Kennedy quietly asked the Senate ; Local lobbying for the uphill i 
, appropriations Committee to put | f lf ,ht to over-ride such a veto was 1 
‘ a rider in one of its final money.;- carc fuly orchestrated here during * 
^ bills to clear the way for Oliva. ( thc congressional . recess, the \ 
?Thc committee refused, on c hief coordinator was Charles Lee, • 
^grounds that it should not further a i ormc r Senate staff member, 


V 


‘ complicate the situation by leg 
ilslntlng for individuals 
l TEDDY UNDAUNTED — Un- 
f deterred, Teddy executed a neat 


who heads the Emergency Oonm- 
mlltcc for FUll Educational Fund- ; 


lng. 


Lee and Ms aides urged school 


1 ULMniLTI, tuiujr I.AVVUIVU n it'-n* nna IUS nJULN UJK ,:v * n* 

' end run. In the early evening ot superintendents, especially those j 

[ Dec. 19th. a few days before Con- w ho \vould get additional funds as i 
[gross quit for the holidays, Teddy beads 0 f federally "impacted" ’ 

>. - in his rapacity as Senate Pem- 
[OfTalic ship - moved that the 
» Senate approve a routine, last 
fmlnute bill "with an amendment.' 

The measure, cleared by the Jud- 
•idary Committee, designates this 
) month, Jan. 1970, as "National 

' Blood Donor Month." 

The amendment, not explained j^by is quite & lobby, however. . 
jn the routine Senate procedure, . impacted • area money flows ^ , 

[authorizes tho payment of Oliva | nt0 nuwt school systems, and j 

: CIA-RDP80-01601R0p0500070001 


. i- 

school systems, to get together 
with college presidents and meet! 
.jointly with thole wn lawmakers \ 
during the holidays. ' 

Over-ridlnq a veto Is, as re-S 
ccntly noted by Senate Democra-j 
tic Leader Mike Mansfield, Mont., ■ 
"always difficult." Tho education v 


-2 
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faismo;:?, v;. va. : . - 
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“Pro- 


for one of John F. Kennedy’s 
wles In Courage." 

otW xr' Donovan wh0 died the 
other day ,n New York City took his 

law career in his lands when he agreed 

as a public duty" to defend Col. Abel, 
a Soviet spy. 

He was called "a Commie lover" and 


■I 


V One Man's Profile in Courage 

- • * * ‘ Ubiccl ’ •» Vmllm, Dr. Donovan was author-. 

ized by the Justice Department to goi 
, to East Berlin to explore the possibil- j 

Jty of exchanging Dr. Abel for Francis 'i 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot who had j 
shot down. He. was successful and i 
the exchange was made on a bridge. t 
was also, Dr. Donovan who went- 



abused generally to C 7“ ^ Who We H 

barren remarked that "in my time on Cuban t the froml 

the Supreme Court no man has under- *Bav of P p SOns of 1,163 survivors of thei 
token a more arduous and more self- !»« felltives^ ? ' nVaSlon ’ of near !y 5,000 j 
sacrificing task." , a atlVes of the survivors, other, politi- f 

Justice Warren commented' after Dr f and ° f 35 ^ and'; 

xr r ,w aw ' s — - t::j amhe ’ - -h 

cnarge of conspiracy and the anneal T 
“f re the Supreme Court. . ' ■Jf" »"• “ ™ ol«W president ^ 

Importantly, when Abel had been r f ° ' d ° f education m New York ; 
0Und Willy, Dr. Donovan asked be- Ste preside ‘ nt of Pratt InstMj 

ore sentence was passed, that possi-' For f® t,me , ° f his death at 63. | 

'hty of future exchange of condemned 'exchar » ° n the AbeW5 °wers'i 

E>'es with the Soviet Union not be £ 2 S ? 6 ' Waa awarded the .Dis- | 

warded by taking Abel’s life. He was InteIligence Medal by the I 

mtenced to 30 years. ' • ^^U^IJfltciii^ Ce _^ gencjr; at ^ > > 
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Dr. JamesB. Donovan, 63, Dies; 
Lawyer Arranged Spy Exchange 


U1- 


President of Pratt Institute- 
Ex-Board of Education 
Chief Ran for Senate 


Dr. James Britt Donovan, the 
lawyer and educator who ar- 
-anged tho trade of a Soviet 
spy for the U-2 pilot Francis 
Gary Powers and negotiated 
''the ransom of prisoners taken 
•by Cuba in the Bay of Pigs ; 
. invasion, died early yesterday. 
He was 53 years old. 

Dr. Donovan, who had been 
’ president of Pratt Institute 
•since Jan. 1. 1968, ente*d 
’Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn 
•last week for treatment of in- 
•fluenza. He suffered a heart 
attack at 2 A.M. Monday. His 
home was at 35 Prospect Park 
West in Brooklyn, 
v. For 16 years after his admis- 
.sion to the New York Bar, Dr. 
Donovan’s successful legal prac- 
tice kept him well out of the 


Mv 7 



i 


Convicted in 1957 
Colonel Abel was found 
guilty of conspiracy in 190/ 
and was sentenced to 30 years 
in prison and fined $3,000. But 
before sentence was passed. 
Dr. Donovan had asked that 
the possibilities of future ex- 
change of condemned spies 
with the Soviet Union not be 
eliminated by the taking of 
Abel’s life. „ 

His plea was to prove pro 
photic when, five years later,] 


baby food and drugs was ar- 
ranged. The men were released! 
on Christmas Eve, 1962. 

Between flying trips to Ha- 
vana, the State Democratic 
party nominated Dr. Donovan 
as its candidate for the Senate 
in 19G2. To the despair of party 
workers. Dr. Donovan cam- 
paigned like a man with more 
important things on his mind 
Senator Javit3 won by 975,000 
votes. 

Dr. Donovan continued the 
flying trips through the spring 

_ C ItAlrllnH «11 ni rtU ♦ eAn. 



nnctic wncTi. uvw 

Abel was returned to the Soviet | of 1963, holding all-night con 
Union in exchange for Malversations with Premier Castro 
p owcrs , | that eventually brought the re- 

When Dr. Donovan appealed] lease of a total of 9,700 Amer- 
Colonel Abel’s conviction be- [leans and Cubans from Cuban 
fore the Supremo Court in 1959; jails. 

mi • e i i.'.. T7n«*l I 


The New York Time* 

Dr. James B. Donovan 
Took His Son to Cuba 

On one of his last visits to 


iimelight But in 1957, his ap- m > ig63 Df Dono 

pointment as defense counsel Cuba . »£ A £j 18 . yea r-old sonj 
for Col. Rudolf IvanoviA Abel. Van to°k Jh Jbly for the 

the Soviet spy. catapulted him John, aio „ 

“into the public eye. -'what 1 needed was some- 

■ Between the Abel *"1 ; th i ng to make Castro really, ^ story i eaaing up to uie 
ills job as the president of 5 me „ Dr Donovan said,; CQld and c j ouc jy February day 
^fstt. Df. Donovan: , «st ^ littlo worried, 1 iam ...v. «« nr! cnnpr? 

- ^Negotiated the exchange oi adding i was 

, a v*i ntr Vnvjers but it Was WOrui IV. n 


and lost, Chief Justice Earl 
.Warren said: . 

*‘I think I can say that in 
my time on this court no man 
has undertaken a more arduous 
more self-sacrificing task. 

The last chapter in the Abel 
story was undertaken by Dr. 
Donovan in secret,at the re- 
quest of the United States Gov- 
ernment. After Mr. Powers s 
U-2 plane was shot down in 
the Soviet Union, his father sug 
gested the exchange. At the 
same time, Abel’s wife was 
pleading with Dr. Donovan to 
secure clemency for her hus- 
band. . _ 

As a result, the Justice De- 
partment authorized Dr. Dono- 
van to go to East Berlin to 
“explore the situation.’’ 

Cited by the C.I.A. 

The story leading up to the 


’ ^Negotiated the exenange oi orth 

1 Colonel Abel for Mr. Powen but it t0 jjr. Donovan 

and Frederick Pryor, an Amen- » 1 release of Mr . Powers, 

can student; ~ i trannf»riy C3.Ucd the 


student; u the 

CWrote a book about the ex- it Ke he y ncg0t j a tions 

perience called ‘‘Strangers on character t University, 

a Bridge” (New York: Athene- un err n ° an honorary dc- 
,um. 1964); , , lfin 962, used the word 

<1 Arranged the release from gw JgpfiScaT to describe 

bteSfle of negotiating "beyond 

diplomacy.” , 

Dr. Donovan entered 


w ^niiWitjva - - . 

' Cuban prisons of 1,163 survivors 
of the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
•of nearly 5.000 relatives of the 
* survivors and other political 
prisoners, and of 35 Americans 
'and their families detained on 
, various charges; 

<IRan an unsuccessful race in 
1962 as a Democrat for the 
Senate scat of Jacob K. Javits, 
New York Republican; 

♦’Served on tho Board Of Eu 
J ucatlon, to which ho was ap- 
pointed' in 1961. first as vice 
’president and then as presi- 

dC Dr. Donovan’s approach to 
these assignments was unortho- 
■ dox and highly personal. He 
• once compared lus br ^ d .°f 
unofficial diplomacy to playing 
.poker. "You have to know your 
-San and be willing tqrisk all. 


in 1962 when the prisoners 
were exchanged is told in Dr. 

■ Donovan’s book. The sequel 
came some months later, when 
Colonel Abel, knowing of his 
lawyer’s extensive collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, sent 
him two 16th-century legal 
volumes, "with gratitude." 

For his work on the Abel- 
Powers exchange. Dr. Donovan 
t j ie iwas awarded the Distinguishe J 


Named Board President 

In December, 1963, the burly, 
white-haired lawyer was elected 
president of the Board of Edu- 
cation. He had been appointed 
in 1961 when a "reform” board 
was created by the State LegiS' 
lature. 

He became involved in con- 
troversy from the day he be- i 
i came president. Civil rights 
groups said that Dr. Donovan 
was not committed to integra- 
tion. He said he was committed, 
first, to education. 

When the school system an 
nounced preliminary plans for 
correcting racial imbalance, the 
program was severely criticized 
and Dr. Donovan, as president 
of the board, drew most of 
the fire. . 

The controversy grew hotter 
when nearly 45 per cent of 
the city’s school children stayed 
home in a concerted boycott, 
demonstrators chanted, “Dono- 
van must go!” alternating with 
“Jim Crow must go!” , . 

By mid-March of .1964 civil 
rights groups had joined in an 
effort to force Dr. Donovans 
removal or resignation. How- 
ever, he replied that . he had 
no intention of leaving and 
eventually the campaign died 
lietly. His re-election as pres- 


was awaiucu considered a vote 

.Intelligence Medal by the confidence by his fellow 

tral Intelligence Agency, at the ™ “ a 

J1 —A? n«AM>>tnnt VftnnAlltf 1 ulvlHUvlb* 

At Pratt, Dr- Donovan, like 


public arena as an unpopu-, tra , Intelligencc Agency, at tnej «■ -jjj: 
far figure, the defender of the dircction 0 f President Kennedy.; me ™ Pr , 
highest ranking Soviet ntc > several months after his sue- " ” of’his'fellow educators 

nence agent ever tried in tno W|th som ,. 0 ff icia l negotia- “LJL vcars , had to face 

United States A Uhoig k Jc tions jn tho Sovict Union< Dr . ^ns over black 

was appointed to tne ’ k ly n ; Donovan was asked by the students’ demands and antiwar 
a committee, of the Brooklyn ban FamiUes Committee for 

Bar Association, Dr- c V;" u tr>te .'|t h e Liberation of Prisoners of H At first he threatened to haw 

War to argue their case with arres ted and expelled any stu- 
Premier Castro. In this case, dents who committed vandal- 
however, the negotiations were j sm or denied others access to 
entirely unofficial. classes or incited nonstudents 

For months, Dr, Donovan | to action. After the 400-member 
shuttled between New York and] faculty went on strike, to pro-i 


was subiected to abusive tclc- 

and* donated his $10,000 de | 
fense fee to the law 
Fordham, Columbia and . P-** 
vard Universities. _ ■ 


Havana where, he said, “Castro 
land I talked about - everything 
under thc sun; I found him a 
[rather fascinating fellow.” 

The visits continued during 
.the missile crisis of September- 
October, 1962, and by December 

‘I am uvaVannA a# nnCAAOM 


test the Donovan policy, he 
modified it. ' 

In recent months Dr. Dono- 
van had encouraged student 
membership on Pratt’s admin-, 
istrative council and had begun- 
discussions designed to lead toi 


r- the missile crisis of September* istrative council ana naa 

' , October, 1962, and by December! discussions designed to lead 
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, James B. Donovan, president of Pratt Institute, former president of the city Board 
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James B. Donovan 
End comes in Brooklyn 


m 

Brooklyn. 

Donovan, who was 53 and lived 
at 35 Prospect Park West, pained 
national fame in 1062 when he set 
up the. exchange of Col. Robert I. 

Abel, a convicted Russian spy, for 
U-2 pilot Gary Powers, who had 
been shot down and imprisoned in 
Russia. 

He also arranged the ransom 
of 1,113 prisoners taken by Com- 
, munist Cuba in the 1061 Bay of 
Pigs invasion, in addition to the 
ransom of thousands of their rela- 
tives and other political prisoners. 

The Cause of Death 
Donovan died of a heart attack, 
according to a member of his 
. family. 

He was born in the Bronx, the 
son of a wealthy surgeon from 
an old New York family. After 
■ graduation from All Hallows 
Institute, Fordham College and 
I Harvard Law School, he began 
i practicing law’ in 1040. 
r In 1943, he entered the Navy 
as an ensign, serving as general 
counsel to the cloak-and-dagger 
Office of Strategic Services.' By 
1945, he had risen to the rank of 
commander. 

At the Nail Trials 
During the Nurnberg trials of 
Nazi Avar criminals, he was an 
associate prosecutor in charge of 
visual evidence. 

After the war, he returned to 
his law office as a specialist in 
International and insurance cases. 

He was a senior partner in the 
firm of Watters, Donovan, Dor- 
sey, Burke & Griffin at 161 Wil- 
liam St. 

In 1957, Donovan was appoint- 
ed to defend Col. Abel, who was 
accused of the capital crime of 
being the head of Soviet espion- 
age in the U.S. Donovan agreed 
to take the case as a public 
service. ' 

The Jury trial ended with con- 
viction and a 30-year prison 
sentence for Abel, who had mas- 

7-™'!** anartiat in the dtp | because, be said, of pressures 
• W !<W practice. V. 

" ” “ .A,. . . 1 ,, 2 £ ■« * , 


spoken, even when angry debate 
erupted at public meetings of the 
Board of Education, but he some- 
times showed emotion with s 
stony stare and a flushed face, 
lie angered' opponents at times 
with trenchant remarks, as when 
he said, in opposition to busing 
elementary students long dis- 
tances for integration: “We're 
running a school board, not 
transportation board.” 

He summed up his public edu- 
cation policy this way: “It is our 
sacred duty to provide every dis- 
advantaged child the best educa- 
tion possible in a free society, 
but we don’t have the right to 
accomplish this at the expense of 
other children in the system.” 

He Leaves lhc Board 
During school boycotts by mili- 
tant integiationists in 19G4 and 
1965, he accused boycott leaders 
of "cynically exploiting” children 
by keeping them out of school. 
He left the school board in 1965 
because, be said, of 


Pratt, a four-year college in< 
Brooklyn, on Jan. 1, 1968. He, 
took a strong stnnd against stu- • 
dent agitators who refused to ne- 
gotiate, declaring: "Destruction 
of property, inciting to riot and 
threats of physical harm arc 
crimes and will be treated as 
such.” 

Five years later, Donovan se- 
cretly arranged the exchange, on 
a bridge in East Berlin, of Abel 
for Powers and Frederick L. 
Pryor, another U.S. prisoner in: 
Russia. i 

,i 

The Spy Exchange , 

Donovan began negotiations to' 
cf Pigs prisoners in 
1962 after ms name was suggested 
to the Cuban Refugee Committee 
by Robert F. Kennedy, then -at- 
t0l ' n ®y general. A ransom of drags 
and baby foods was agreed upon 
after months of negotiations with 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 

Months later, Donovan again 
bargained with Castro, this time' 
winning the release of 27 Ameri- 
cans held in Cuba for four Cubans 
jailed in tho U.S. • 

Donovan was New York Demo- 
cratic nominee for the U. S. Sen- 
ate. in 1962, but, because of his 
negotiations with Castro, he had 
little time to campaign and he 
was casny defeated by GOP in- 
cumbfuit Jacob Javits. 

Becomes Schools Chief ■ 

In 1961, Donovan was appointed 
to the Board of Education, serv- 
ing as its vice president until 
December 1963, when he became 
president. His tenure on the I 
board was marked by heated con- ‘ 
Iroversy over school integration 
and Donovan was attacked by 
both sides in the argument. 

Donovan is survived by his 
wife, the former Mary E. 
McKenna to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1941; three daughters, 
Mrs. Edward Amoroai, Mary 
Ellen and Clare: one son, J[ohn J., 
grandchildren. A Requi- 


and two I 

em Mass will be , offered ^ at- 
!? *:>«• Thursday in St Patrick’* 

' . ' •• . 

A'ii.ul.nfc'm'.. ■■ ■. ' I - ...- , .-.' ' ' 
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EXPERT /N SPY CASES 


La wver James poi 






NEW YORK (AP) — James 
B. Donovan, 53, the lawyer 
who set up the trade of a Sovi- 
et spy for U2 pilot. Francis / 
Gary Powers and arranged’ 
the ransom of prisoners taken / 
by Cuba in. the Bay of Pigs / 
invasion, died early today. 

He was a resident of Brook- 
lyn and died in Methodist Hos- 
pital there. 

• The spy trade and prisoner 
release negotiations in the ear- 
ly 1260s were highlights of a 
career in which Mr. Donovan 
also worked on the war crimes 
trials in Nuernberg and serv- 
ice with the U.S. Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Develop- 
ment, winch supervised the 


development of the atomic 
bomb. 

Mr. Donovan also had a , 
thriving private law career, ■ 
was president of Pratt Insti- 
tute and ran unsuccessfully for 
the U.S. Senate as a Democrat 
against Sen. Jacob K. Javits in 
1962. 

A spokesman at Pratt Insti- 
tute said he died of heart fail- 
ure. 

Mr. Donovan’s most cele- 
brated case probably was that 
in which he defended the Sovi- 
et master spy, Col. Rudolph 
Abel, in 1957 and saved Inin' 
from the death penalty. The 
Russian had lived for years in 


the United States, masquerad- 
ing as an artist. 

The court-appointed Dono- 
van made the point during his 
defense that executing Abel 
might lead to Soviet refusal to 
exchange American spies held 
in Russia. 

Abel was sentenced to 30 
years in prison, but five years 
later Mr. Donovan’s prophecy 
was borne out when Abel was 
used to win Powers’ freedom. 

Powers’ piloted U-2 spy 
plane was downed over the So- 
viet Union in I960. His capture 
gave Premier Nikita Khnish- 
- chev the pretext for scrapping 
a summit meeting with Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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Cutbacks Curb Role 





By Murrey Marder ( 

Waslilniton Po*l fiuitf Writer ' 

Among four of the central 
figures in the high drama of - 
American-Soviet relations, it 
is sometimes “Bill and An- 
drei’’ or “Henry and Anato- 
liy." 

“Bill” is Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and 
"Andrei” is Soviet Foreign 


Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko. “Henry” is Henry A. 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
national security adviser; 



.foreign policy would invoke 
such camaraderie. 

It is hardly that. First 
names. are used only on in- 


“Anatoliy" is the Soviet Am- , ; frequent occasions, if cir-, 


bassador in Washington, An- 
atoliy F. Dobrynin. 

At the outset of the Nixon 
administratWM',' probably no 
Republican ’lcfcologue could 
have imagined that Nixon 



cumstances allow the men- 
to step out of formal pos-' 
ture in private meetings. 
That only indicates that the 
two contesting superpowers 
find it mutually advanta-' 
gcous at times to touch a 
human equation in an age of 
computerized armageddon. 
There was a similar practice 
in the Johnson administra- 
' jtion. 

But there is added reason 
for dealing in realities now. 
Both nations are being 
squeezed by the same ines- 
capable pressures: The 
strain of the nuclear age on 
their resources. < . 


More Modest Goal 


Within the administration, $>TATIN1 
there are misgivings among > 
liberal Republicans about 

• President Nixon’s tendency, 

at times of high domestic ’ '\ 

' pressure, to reach back to ; 
the narrow conservative po- . 
litical base that provided - 1 

; the launching pad for the _ 
presidency. ‘j 

His appeal to “the silent h 
' majority,” the use of Cold ] 

War phraseology in his Nov. 

3 speech on Vietnam, and 

• Vice President Spiro T. Ag- 

• new’s gibes at the Eastern 
Liberal Establishment all 
nourish internal concern 

■ about whether the adminis- r 
. tration can be deflected '’ 
from its declared course of a < 
less-engaged foreign policy. < 


The Nixon administration 
hopes to do in the 1970s 
what no President has ac- 
complished since World War 
II: withdraw from the dream 
of an America preserving 
order throughout the world, 
and turn instead to the 
more modest goal of at- 
tempting to do only what. 
American popular opinion, 1 
military power and m<pney 


:■ .President Nixon Is relying increasingly on the advice “■ “jJJ 

rn LI. •« r WIIIUm' V VArnff fcllt 




u 
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can afford. 

This would represent a 
profound shift in foreign 
policy. i < 

As the Nixon admiiiistra-. 
tion’s personalities \ and 
ideas have evolved, it now is 
that it is facing 
squarely that unromantic 
limitation on foreign policy: 
money. ,i 

A higher potential exists 
in this Republican adminis- 
tration, in this era, , it is> 
claimed, to employ all cap- 


If there should be “a bad •> 
turn" in United States at- ; 
tempts to disengage from '.-j 
Vietnam, or an unexpected j 
challenge in the Middle East I 
or elsewhere to American ' 
pride or honor, these Repub- \ 
lican insiders wonder if the v 
Nixon administration would i 
swerve to the right, and the i 
more combative course of 1 
policy that “the old Nixon” • 
represented. 

Officials claim that no 
doctrinal differences divide 
policy-makers in the Nixon 
administration, that each of 
the principals is a "pragma- 
tist.” But the “pragmatists” 
differ among themselves. 

The four most important', 
men advising the President 
on foreign policy arc Kissin- 
ger, Secretary Rogers, De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird, and one who was not 
very visible at the outset, < 
Attorney. General John N. 
Mitchell, who in his own 


'A 


abilities to assault : this ,i way may be the most influ- 
'money problem — including - ential of all. 
political resources. . ■, » These are joined, on all 

i President Nixon's support-- ( major issues by Richard C. • 
ers assert, that he cannot be I Helms, director of the Cen- 
soriously outflanked on the i tral Intelligence Agency,; 
'right, thanks to his earlier ], and Gen. Earle G. Wheeler,"; 
career of fervent anti-coin- chairman, of the Joint Chiefs 
munism. “No one,” said a; of Staff.* „• .. r - - T -: 
high official,”, is going \ to 
call Nixon a ’pinko.* " , \ [ 

V But this factor cuts boU^ I 
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Foreign Affairs: The Key to All the Trouble 



\ By C. L. SULZBERGER 

i 

•- PARIS — Perhaps the most sig- 

nificant American foreign pol- 
( icy failure over the past decade 
I came neither in Vietnam nor 
at the Bay of Pigs but in Laos. 
Had U.S. diplomacy plugged the 
Laotian sewer already being 
exploited by Communist guer- 
rillas ten years ago, the sordid 
drama that subsequently tor- 
tured external and internal U.S. 
relationships might have been 
avoided. 

i Laos is a noncountry carved 
.out by French colonial adminis- 
trators and not a nation state 
with homogenous population or 
natural borders. Yet it is excep- 
tionally important as the main 
military highway from North to 
South Vietnam. 

As long ago as Sept. 30, 1959, 
Sir Robert Scott, then British 
High Commissioner for South- 
east Asia and later head of 
the Imperial Defense College, 
pointed out that it was "mili- 
tarily impossible for the North* 
Vietnamese to invade South 
Vietnam across the frontier 
fixed between the two states” 
by the Geneva partition agree- 
ment five years earlier. 

Traditional Invasion Route “ 
IJowever, he added: “The tra- . 
ditional invasion route is south- 
ward through Lao* and if that \ 


■ country were to' fall Vietnam 
would be finished and Thailand 
would rethink its policy. Ap- 
parently the Communist bloc” 
(this was before the Sino-So- 
vict split) "is trying to probe 
in Laos to see how far it can 
go without touching off major 
reaction.” 

Scott warned that if Com- 
munist rathet Lao partisans, 
supported by Hanoi, were not 
halted, the developing guerrilla 
war "would be bound to last 
at least seven years and that 
is a minimum estimate.” He 
saw Laos as the key to South- 
east Asia’s future and urged 
that while SEATO should warn 
of open invasion, “the essen- 
tial thing is to get UN. into 
tho act” 

Chinese Outlet 

He added that although "in 
the long run there is only one 
outlet for future Chinese ex- 
pansion and that is Russia- 
some day tho Chinese must 
push into the Soviet prairie 
lands of Mongolia and Tur- 
kestan — there is no evidence 
yet in this part of the world of 
any rivalry between Russia and 
China.” 

Until 195? a chance remained 
to establish a genuinely neutral 
Laotian Government to balance 
off Western and Communist in- 
fluences at an acceptable mini- 


mum but Washington sabotaged 
the arrangement. By October, 
1960 the first Russians in his- 
tory set foot on Laotian soil 
and Moscow swiftly mounted 
on behalf of the Pathet Lao the , 
fastest and most efficient for- 
eign aid program it had ever 
attempted. 

When President Kennedy met . 
Khrushchev a few months after 
his election, a conference had 
already started in Geneva to 
try and cool off Southeast Asia. 
However, the United States was 
seeking to close the bam door 
on a horse that had fled. 

Its policy was to arrange 
Laotian “neutrality” but it was 
too late. Dean Rusk told me at 
Geneva, May 14, 1961: “We.prc- 
fer a neutral Laos to a parti- 
tioned Laos. We won’t sign 
something that is clearly only 
designed to gloss over a phony. 
If there is an agreement that 
makes Laos genuinely neutral 
we will take it" 

A Bad Deal 

But the deal ultimately ac- 
cepted, under the guise of de 
jure neutrality among leaders 
In the so-called Laotian Gov- 
ernment, actually accepted a 
de facto partition of the worst- 
sort, leaving in Communist 
hands the entire Ho Chi Minh 
Trail down which North Viet- 
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nam’s warriors are still march- 
ing. 

Like virtually every impor- 
tant American foreign policy, 
mistake the fault was biparti- 
san since the original trouble* 
came when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration tipped the apple 
cart in 1957 and failed to 
aright it by 1960. On the other, 
hand, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion was naive in seeking as. 
the basis for a "settlement” 
precisely what its adversaries’ 
wanted. "• 

Price of Misjudgment ’ ,, u 

The vital strategic ImporC 
tance of primitive little Laos* 
was insufficiently appreciated^ 
Even in 1961-1962 it was worth 1 
trying to arrange de jure parti-/ 
tion that would have extendcdl 
diagonally from northwest t<* 
'ioutheast to keep the lowed 
“trail” out of Communist hands!* 

Wc have paid for the mis* 
judgment. During the lost dec-' 
ade U.S. aid to Laos has totaled* 
possibly $1.75 billion while a|f 
kinds of American paramilitary 
operations have been mounted 
there. Nor can any valid settle- 
ment of the Vietnamese war 
ever come until, as President 
Nixon said on May 1.4, 1969, 
Hanoi withdraws its troops 
from Laos, the “traditional in- 
vasion route” down which they, 
march into the South. ‘ 
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